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The Children’s Day Fund for Foreign 
Missions was established in the Sunday 
schools of the Disciples of Christ in 1880 
with a little offering of something over 
one dollar. The offering in 1919 was 
$161,268.41, and the total amount of gifts 
to date has been $1,976,487.16. In 1889 the 
Disciples had not a single missionary on 
any foreign field. Today their churches 
and Sunday schools are sustaining over 
three hundred missionaries under foreign 
boards. These are at work in India, China, 
Japan, Thibet, Africa, Mexico, Latin Amer- 
ica and the Philippines. There are 1200 
trained native workers attached to these 
missions, Hospitals, orphanages, day 
schools, training schools, Bible schools and 
even universities are now operating under 
their guidance. A mission steamer plies on 
the Congo, and mission pioneers connected 
with this church are toiling in remote cor- 
ners of Thibet. Mr. Stephen J. Corey tells 
us that “there is no more popular day in 
the whole church calendar than Children’s 
Day, when in song, recitation and exercise 
the burdens of the world-fields are laid 
upon the hearts of the people.” 


The El Paso Mexican School of the 
Southern Baptist Board is wonderfully 
prosperous. Last year 396 pupils were en- 
rolled, of whom 293 were from Roman 
Catholic families. There were in addition 
250 applications for admission which had 
to be refused. Many of these Mexican 
young people come across from the Mexi- 
can side of the border. 


The American Board of Catholic Mis- 
sions is out for $10,000,000 from the Ro- 
man Catholics of the United States. The 
motto of the movement is, the Rev. Floyd 
Keeler tells us, “the Sacred Heart for the 
World, and the World for the Sacred 
Heart.” There are 7000 student members 


of the Catholic Student Mission Crusade. 
Mr. Keeler is following pretty closely the 
methods with which he was familiar as a 
Protestant Episcopalian,—duplex envelopes 
and every member canvasses,—although 
the gathering of Catholic laymen in “smok- 
ers” in order to confer on missions is a 
novelty. We are told that “if we could raise 
a band of ten thousand mission workers, 
priests, brothers, mission doctors, trained 
nurses aid lay teachers, and place them on 
the Chinese mission fields within the next 
twenty years, we could make China safe 
for the Catholic church in this generation.” 
A missionary pipe-dream, indeed! 

The Rev. T. Gavan Duffy, writing in the 
Month from China, sees things differently. 
“In China, of course, we are missing a 
unique opportunity. We always do. It is 
our form of orgamzation to abhor con- 
certed effort. Neither do our various 
societies pull together.” 

So, after all, Catholic uniformity does 
not confer the unity which certainly exists 
among the Protestant missionary societies 
in China! 


“Palestine, the Jewish National Home- 
land. Celebration and Concert.” So 
runs a notice in a Massachusetts local 
paper. “Synagogue, Howard Street. Prom- 
inent speakers. Concert program by He- 
brew school children. Come and celebrate. 
Come and hear the joyous news. Lowell 
Zionist District.’ The good tidings of 
great joy is not the birth of a Saviour but 
the establishment of national independence. 
The same fatal misinterpretation of the 
Messianic hope in the twentieth as in the 
first century! 

The exultant sentences on the cover of 
the American Zionist organ when the re- 
sult of the San Remo conferences became 
known, carried much the same tone: 
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Our redemption has come! 

On the seventh day of the month of Iyar 5680, 
1850 years after the dispersion, Eretz Israel be- 
came once more the land of Israel, our land 
and the land of our children. Arise! 

Our redemption has come! 


The South Western Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary has opened a department 
for Slavic students. The impulse to this 
new departure was the conversion to Christ 
of a French Catholic lady in Fort Worth 
who is familiar with the languages of 
eastern Europe, and on her conversion 
went to work to evangelize the Polish and 
Russian colonies of the city. This lady, 
Mrs. Barrett, who is married to an Ameri- 
can, is herself studying at the seminary, 
with four other Russian students. Other 
Slavic students are coming from the north 
to enter on courses there. 


The Polytechnic Institute of Porto 
Rico, an institution of the Presbyterians 
of the United States, bids fair, according 
to an editorial writer in the NV. Y. Sun, to 
develop into the University of the Antilles. 
The legislature of Porto Rico has given 
it a university charter. Its location is de- 
lightful, recalling the surrounding hills of 
Williamstown, and buildings to accom- 
modate 1200 students are being planned 
by the best architects of New York. All 
this is the growth of the seven years since 
the school started with a single student. 


The Bowery Y. M. C. A. gives mean- 
ingful statistics bearing upon the subject 
of prohibition in New York City. In two 
recent months the branch sold 696,419 
meals. In the same period a year ago it 
was 333,736. The restaurant rush has been 
so great that it has been necessary to put 
in a new power dish-washing machine. 
This restaurant trade was formerly saloon 
trade. 


Mr. Ginsburg, Baptist missionary in 
Brazil, has been able to find hardly any 
libraries in the 2880 prisons of Brazil. 
When he himself was in jail ten days in 
Nictheroy for preaching the gospel he 
begged for a book, but none could be found. 
Through his efforts the Baptist churches 
of Brazil have put seven hundred subscrip- 
tions of the Baptist weekly paper into as 
many prisons, besides much other literature 
and Scriptures. Conversions are reported 
as a result. 
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Forty Japanese theological students 
are organized in Chicago for Christian 
work among their countrymen in that city. 
The president is a student in the Evanston 
Methodist seminary, with a Moody Bible 
Institute student as his assistant. Sunday 
and Thursday evenings Japanese prayer- 
meetings are held. 


Uniates in There are now some 
America, and 100 Ukranian parishes in 
Others. the United States, and 124 

Uhro-Rusin priests, to- 
gether with 500,000 communicants. Their 
priests are married, although they stand in 
relationship with the Church of Rome. In 
1907, however, it was decreed by the Roman 
Catholic authorities that no married man 
should henceforth be ordained here, or any 
more married priests come here from 
abroad. The people favor marriage of the 
priests. “Are you married?” is the first 
question they put to a pastoral candidate; 
“if not, we do not want you.” But the 
hierarchs are as bitterly opposed. A priest 
whose portrait was published in a group 
with his five fine sons in Uncle Sam’s uni- 
form was severely censured for permitting 
such publicity to the fact that priests have 
sons. 

In general, Roman Catholic priests are 
not friendly to their Uniate brethren, and 
the latter are very isolated. Their parishes 
are chiefly in Hazleton, Wilkes-Barre, 
Scranton, Jersey City, and in the steel and 
coal country. 

A recent writer on the Czechs gives the 
official statistics of Roman Catholics in 
Bohemia as 960 in the thousand, 23 being 


. Protestants and 17 Jews. In America, how- 


ever, he tells us, the Catholics number 254 
in the thousand, Protestants 118, and those 
without church 628. “It is within truth to 
say that 50 per cent of the Czechs in Amer- 
ica have seceded from their old country 
faith.” The leaders of the freethinkers 
among American Czecho-slovaks are largely 
former Catholic priests. Thus Klacel was 
an Augustinian friar, Juranek a parish 
priest, Zdrubek was educated for the priest- 
hood, Pastor served a novitiate with the 
friars of Zelev Abbey, Capek studied with 
the Franciscans in Prag, Bittner and Janda 
were both students in Catholic theological 
seminaries, Iska was a former priest, and 
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Hojda was priest in St. Vaclav parish in 
Baltimore. 


A Prayer- W. H. Morse, M. D., 
meeting Among of Hartford, friend of 
Russian the immigrant, describes 
Americans. it in the Watchman. 


The Russians are a 
talkative people, but in their meetings for 
prayer there is no sign of this trait. The 
Scripture is read, and the pastor lifts his 
eyes to heaven. All kneel, the left hand 
being held over the eyes. The right is 
raised palm upward, as if to receive. The 
minister, shading his eyes as from sunshine, 
guides the petitions. 

There were no testimonies, no singing. 
It was a prayer-meeting only. 

The minister leads the people: “Let us 
pray for our church, that we may be united 
spiritually and in earnest.” 

All pray silently. After a pause he con- 
tinues : 

“Let us praise the One above for what 
He has done for us.” 

Other petitions follow, each parenthe- 
sized by silent prayer: 

“For those out of Christ, that they may 
enter in.” 

“For a stronger faith.” 

“For incoming immigrants.” 

“That God’s will may be done in America, 
in Russia, in our homes, in our hearts, as 
it is done in heaven.” 

“That we may have the assurance of the 
forgiveness of our sins.” 

“That we may enjoy the spiritual life.” 

“That we may feel the presence of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

Each silent prayer occupied not more 
than two minutes. Apparently everyone 
prayed. None changed position. The at- 
mosphere was one of earnestness, solem- 
nity, joy. The people prayed. That was 
all there was to it! 

One cannot but feel that these Russian 
fellow Christians have a lesson for us. 
One of the greatest needs of the time is 
silent concentration in prayer; what the 
French mystics call recueillement. A writer 
in a recent book on the devotional life, 
“The Fellowship of Silence,” refers to the 
terror of silence which prevails in our 
churches, and which is so marked in our 
prayer-meetings. “Should silence inter- 
vene but for the briefest space, our people 
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look up alarmed, convinced that silence 
spells breakdown. Silence is not a gap to 
be filled. It is the greatest of all prepara- 
tions and the climax of all adorations.” 


A Contrast. The Christian warning 
against various minor vices 
is often stigmatized as petty and unworthy, 
—“little piddling prohibitions” was the char- 
acterization made in the Atlantic by a well- 
known railer at the church. But their 
importance is now and then made clear 
by the lightning flashes of real life. 

Mr. Elwell, the murdered sportsman and 
roué, was some seventeen years before his 
death a member of the Tompkins Ave. 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, a clean- 
cut man and active in the life of the 
Christian community. Then he took to 
whist-playing, became an expert, dropped 
out of the church, won money gambling 
and playing the races, and passed finally 
into the outer darkness of a thoroughly 
corrupt life. “If I had been asked to pick 
out a clean, upright man in the church 
when I was a student,” says Mr. Roeder, 
pastor of a Dutch Reformed church in 
Brooklyn, “I should have pointed to Elwell 
as a model. Today he has a record to make 
the most sophisticated New Yorker close 
his eyes and shake his head.” 

Mr. Peter McCarthy of the Morning Star 
Mission, Peoria, was, at about the time 
of Elwell’s first ventures in card-playing, 
an alcoholic wreck in the final stages of 
dissolution. Then the grace of God took 
hold of him, and made of him a new crea- 
ture in Christ Jesus. Peoria business men 
who believed in him started the Morning 
Star Mission in that city, and put him in 
as superintendent. Ten years have passed. 
He sends the writer the statistics for the 
last year, with written comment on the 
margin. Conversions in the current year 
447, Gospels and Testaments given out 
672, free loaves of bread 1680, railroad fare 
for 28 wayward boys and girls, free cloth- 
ing to 293 individuals, free meals to 1122, 
and so on. The very success of the work 
diminishes the field of work. “Every year 
it becomes less. When men find God they 
become good citizens and self-supporting. 
In almost every walk of life in our city 
I find men who praise our God and the 
Morning Star Mission for salvation.” 
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A Timely The Northern Baptist Con- 
Step. vention in its meeting at Buf- 


falo appointed a committee to 
consider the theological teaching in its 
seminaries and the religious conditions 
prevailing generally in its educational in- 
stitutions. Such a step has been long over- 
due. Ina pamphlet dealing with the subject 
the following quotations are made from 
the recently published writings of two 
professors in Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary: 

“There is one crowning absurdity of 
theology that even human law never sug- 
gested, namely, that the penalty of an evil 
deed can be vicariously borne by another 
while he goes scot free. The idea is a 
violation of the universal instincts of jus- 
tice.” (“He hath made Him to be sin 
for us, who knew no sin, that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in Him.”) 

The second is like unto it: 

“T cannot see anything understandable 
or acceptable in the theory that my guilt 
and my penalty were placed upon Christ, 
or that Christ’s holiness is imputed to me 
in any way that involves a substitution of 
His holiness for mine, or of His suffering 
for what was due to me.” (“Who His.own 
self bare our sins in His own body on the 
tree, that we, being dead to sin, should 
live unto righteousness; by whose stripes 
we are healed.’’) 

This is the type of theology which has 
laid its hand on many seminaries, and is 
withering their life. 

The Harvard Divinity School, planted 
in a student community of 5000 men, has 
a paltry 26 on its lists, most of whom are 
graduate and research students. The ac- 
tual classes have the following swollen at- 
tendance: 


SGMOR GES sosnddecoc 1 
Mucdlesclaissie siasemie 1 
JiiNiOLNClass meee ere 6 


To teach this handful, a dozen or more 
professors are engaged. 

Andover, which although founded to 
take the place of Harvard when the latter 
became Unitarian, is now affiliated with 
Harvard, has seventeen students, four be- 
ing aliens (Japanese, Hindu, etc.). The 
faculty numbers eight, with one chair un- 
filled. 


Chicago University has some three hun- 
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dred taking courses in its divinity school, 
but only a fraction of them are actual 
students for the ministry. This Baptist 
seminary has now taken onto its faculty 
the professors of the Unitarian seminary 
in Meadville, whose summer session is 
held in Chicago. 

Newton, the Baptist seminary in New 
England, is affiliated with Harvard, and 
four of its students are now taking post- 
graduate courses in the Harvard Divinity 
School. Its resident attendance seems to 
be shrinking. Ten years ago it was in the 
eighties; now in the forties. 

In looking over the catalogues of these 
institutions one is struck with the point of 
view which they reveal in the management. 

Nathanael W. Taylor was one of the 
great evangelical figures in the Yale Divin- 
ity School for a half century. The lecture- 
ship founded in his memory and bearing 
his name was, in 1918, occupied by a pro- 
fessor from Chicago University whose 
views were so radical that he was dismissed 
from the theological to the philosophical 
faculty of that institution. The professor 
in the New Testament represents all that 
is extreme in the vagaries of modern criti- 
cism. 

From the Newton catalogue we borrow 
this truly Pauline sentiment. It is appeal- 
ing for students, and points out the eminent 
advantages which Newton’s location offers. 
“Weekly concerts of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra offer the choicest means of musi- 
cal cultivation. The art exhibits of the 


“museums and clubs are an esthetic priv- 


ilege of the highest value. The day is 
passed when the modern minister can do 
without the broad training and equip him- 
self satisfactorily without the refinements 
for which Boston long ago won renown.” 
The less sophisticated might imagine that 
the rescue missions of Boston would consti- 
tute a more attractive clinic for young 
ministers. 


Misrepresenting 
the Churches. 


Protestant mission- 
aries in Mexico are to 
a man _  anti-interven- 
tionist. Their status in the land is legally 
precarious. Practically, however, they are 
undisturbed, and are on good terms with 
both people and government. The repre- 
sentatives of the Federated Churches in 
the United States have repeatedly ex- 
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A meeting on the lawn of the Northfield Hotel. 


pressed themselves against interfering with 
Mexico. The grounds for this position are 
both general and tactical. They are op- 
posed to international strife, and they know 
that strife in this instance would threaten 
disaster to all Protestant work for the 
good of the Mexican people. 

It is quite in line with the unfair and 
ill-informed attitude which “journals of 
opinion” frequently, if not usually, take 
toward all things Christian that American 
Christians should actually be charged with 
egging on the interventionists. The New 
Republic speaks of the Fall report as seek- 
ing the “amendment of the Mexican con- 
stitution to meet the desires of American 
missionaries, ministers, preachers and teach- 
ers.” The New Statesman says: “The 
champions of American rights in Mexico 
spend millions in printing. They find no 
difficulty in making a stir in the American 
churches, for was not Carranza, plain 
antichrist, determined upon the destruc- 
tion of the church and the annihilation of 
foreign missions?” 

Of course no one doubts for a moment 
that the Roman church stands shoulder to 
shoulder with the “interests” for inter- 
vention. The Fall report insists that article 
32 of the Mexican constitution, by which 
religious organizations are forbidden to 
own church properties, episcopal residences, 
rectories, seminaries, orphan asylums, col- 
leges or schools, should not apply to Ameri- 
cans. This means little else than that these 


Roman Catholic properties are to be en- 
trusted to Catholics with American citizen- 
ship. This would no doubt be a great 
convenience to international Romanism, 
but of not sufficient worth to Americans at 
large to warrant bloodshed and fresh debts. 

But the “organs of opinion” are too 
myopic when dealing ‘with churches to 
discriminate between churches,—even be- 
tween those most nearly antipodal. 


Some Critics Dr. Bury, professor in 
of the Idea history in the University 
of Progress. of Cambridge, has pub- 

lished a book on the origin 
of the idea of progress. He finds this a 
wholly modern conception, dating not far- 
ther back than Descartes. The ancient 
world believed in cycles of movement, the 
rise and fall of civilizations. The Christian 
church looked to the return of Christ as 
the ultimate hope. Not until the develop- 
ment of 17th and 18th century French 
speculation did the notion of progress 
emerge. 

Dr. Inge, the dean of St. Paul’s, in the 
recent Romanes lecture at Oxford char- 
acterizes the idea as a modern superstition. 
He declares that “belief in a law of 
progress has prejudiciously affected the 
religious beliefs of our time.” This 
would seem to be so in so far as it has 
substituted faith in invention and schools 
for the Christian hope of a returning 
Christ. “The votaries of progress,” he 
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says, “mistake the flowing tide for the 
river of eternity, and when the tide turns 
they are likely to be left stranded, like 
the cork and scraps of seaweed which mark 
the high water line.” 

Convictions of this type mark much of 
present-day writing, and this will no doubt 
be increasingly the case as the things that 
are shaken are removed in anticipation of 
the coming of the immovable kingdom. A 
Spanish writer, Baldomero Argente, after 
describing the disappearance of the splen- 
did Moorish and Spanish civilizations, de- 
clares that contemporary civilization is 
decayed at heart. “Our cities are a fer- 
ment of moral and material putrefaction.” 
He counts on his verbal rosary the well- 
realized marks of a declining civilization,— 
class hatred, anarchy, scepticism, pessi- 
mism, widespread criminality, moral obliq- 
uity. “These are the superficial lesions 
that betray the poisoned blood.” Then he 
continues: 

“Faith in indefinite progress is merely 
another way of expressing our limited 
vision. We see that the world has been 
going forward in our lifetime, and assume 
that it will continue to do so. It is merely 
an illusion.” 

“Recent and shallow-rooted” is the: char- 
acterization which the London Nation uses 
to describe “the conception of progress 
which has pervaded the ordinary processes 
of modern thought and conduct.” 


A Cry for 
Religion. 


Another Spanish writer, an 
ex-minister of labor, Fran- 
cesco Cambo, has a striking 
passage in which he despairingly appeals 
for religious revival as the sole way out 
of the deepening chaos. We offer this as 
an additional contribution to the literature 
under the rubric of “Men’s hearts failing 
them for fear of the things coming upon 
the earth.” ‘ 

“Unless we can restore spiritual and 
moral values to their old esteem, none of 
the present problems of mankind, and above 
all none of the social problems, can be 
solved. From a purely material point of 
view, perhaps, the life of the spirit may 
not seem as necessary to human existence 
as political life. It might be likened to a 
lubricant in a vast machine. To the ig- 
norant onlooker it does not seem impor- 
tant, but deprive the machinery of this and 


. 
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it soon begins to run heavily and halt- 
ingly, and speedily comes to a standstill. 
In the same way, if we deprive ‘the most 
perfect political mechanism of its spiritual 
and moral elements, and reduce it to a 
purely material basis, we have friction, 
heated bearings, broken parts, and ultimate 
destruction.” 

But the trouble is that the spiritual ele- 
ment cannot be delivered on demand when- 
ever the social outlook appears threaten- 
ing. It is not kept in stock for the 
convenience of chance purchasers. Sefior 
Cambo is like a man who begins to install 
a water system when a column of smoke 
shows him that his house is afire. 


Religious 
Conditions 
in Germany. 


The Johanneum at Bar- 
men is a training school for 
evangelists not unlike our 
American Bible training 
schools. Its early life is associated with 
the ministry of that great German evangel- 
ical leader of the last century, Theodor 
Christlieb. Der Kirchenbote of Chicago 
prints a letter from Dr. Theodor Haarbeck, 
the rector emeritus of this institution, 
which is at once saddening and encourag- 
ing. He pictures the terrible economic 
pressure which weighs on the land, the 
hunger of the children, and the general 
misery. Of religious conditions he says: 

“Tam glad that you are interested in 
the Christian life of Germany. Thank God, 
I am able to report that it is on the whole 
gratifying. While great kingdoms of this 
world are collapsing the kingdom of God 
is breaking out into greenery and bloom 
as in spring. Our evangelists everywhere 
find doors open, churches full, and much 
care for souls. There is a hunger in the 
land not only for bread but also for the 
Word of God. Our Gemeinschaften (evan- 
gelical associations in the state church) 
stand fast in the midst of trial and tempta- 
tion, and make great sacrifices to carry 
on their work outside the church. 

“Our school for evangelists, the Johan- 
neum, is experiencing in wonderful ways 
the faithfulness of God. It is no small 
task in these days to carry a family of 
forty-eight. Even greater is the spiritual 
victory clearly accompanying the work. 
The present leader is a capable Wurtem- 
burg Biblical theologian, Pastor Burk- 
hardt. Since the war various gifted and 
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believing young men have offered them- 
selves to the school, so that we have a 
band of twenty-eight brothers preparing 
for Christian work. Our future is entirely 
in God’s hands. We have never been so 
entirely thrown on faith as at present. 
Our expenses are fourfold those of pre- 
war days, yet we have never lacked.” 

Dr. Haarbeck adds a personal fact which 
is of interest in view of the reluctance 
which German universities usually show in 
giving honorary degrees. The University 
of Bonn has made him doctor of divinity 
in recognition of his services as leader of 
this Bible training school, “of its straight- 
forward Biblical teaching and of the rich 
fruit this teaching has borne.” Dr. Haar- 
beck remarks that the University of Bonn 
has honored itself in, thus paying tribute 
to the value of Biblical teaching. 


Mr. Fletcher Brockman 
writes of them in Associa- 
tion Men. They are the 
leaders and backers of the 
Ween CAG in (China- 

Dr. T. C. Yen is the president of the 
Canton-Hankow Railway, a graduate of 
Lehigh University, a member of the Inter- 
national Railway Convention, and presi- 
dent of the Wuhan Y. M. C. A.,—a splen- 
did type of Christian layman and citizen. 

Mr. H. Y. Moh, one of the three cotton 
kings of China, started life as a poor father- 
less boy, learned English, got into the cus- 
toms service, studied at the University of 
Wisconsin, spent a year in Texas in famil- 
jarising himself in all matters relating to 
cotton, has built his third cotton mill,—a 
model one, with among other things a mod- 
ern concrete building for a Y. M. C. A. 
Mr. Moh is very rich, but says he is not 
going to lay up money to ruin his children, 
but “is going to live for the good of China.” 

His intimate friends in Shanghai are 
C. T. Wang, David Yui, C. C. Nieh, cotton 
manufacturer and treasurer of the National 
Committee, S. K. Chen, president of the 
Bank of Commerce, and H. H. Kung of 
Shanshi. “It would be hard to find their 
equals anywhere.” 

Mr. H. H. Kung is president of the 
Association in Taiyuan. He is also presi- 
dent of Oberlin College in China, proprietor 
of the Yei Yung Grape Juice Company, 
agent of the Asiatic Petroleum Oil Com- 


Some Chinese 
Christian 
Laymen. 
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pany, proprietor of a store which has seven- 
teen branches in different parts of the 
province, and unofficial assistant to the 
governor. In Shanghai his activities in 
things commercial, political and philan- 
thropic are beyond reckoning, 

Other of Mr. Brockman’s associates are 
Dr. Woo, head of the Hanyang Iron and 
Steel Works, Mr. Wong Kwong, head of 
the Yangtse Engineering Works, Mr. Han 
An, head of the forestry department of the 
Peking-Hankow Railway, Dr. V. C. Yen, 
head of the Yale Hospital and Yale Med- 
ical College in Changsha. 


Mexican The Roman church in 
Clericalism. Mexico is fairly well tied, 

but it now and then jumps 
to the end of its chain. The following 
incident is taken from El Mundo Cris- 
tiano. If they do these things in the green 
tree, what would they do in the dry? 

In the aristocratic quarter of Santa 
Maria de la Rivera, City of Mexico, is a 
modest evangelical chapel where a young 
man of zeal and self-sacrifice preaches 
without a cent of salary. 

Some time ago there appeared at its 
entrance a man of gentlemanly appearance 
and clothing, who passing in ordered the 
preacher to immediately vacate the prem- 
ises: this on the ground that it was not 
permissible to scatter the seed of Lutheran 
heresy in a quarter occupied by fervid and 
sincere Catholics. Then he stated that in 
his capacity of judge of court he formally 
closed the building to such services. 

Inquiries were made presently, and it 
was found that the pretended judge was 
merely a clerk in the city hall. The gen- 
darmes who appeared on the spot, scenting 
trouble, took both the pastor and his in- 
terrupter to the station, where the com- 
missary gave the latter a severe verbal 
castigation for interfering with the con- 
stitutional rights of a fellow citizen in 
the matter of religious liberty. He in- 
formed him that the penitentiary was 
open before him unless the pastor thought 
right to withdraw action against him. This 
was generously done by the lay preacher, 
and the incident closed. 


Interchurch publicity has already re- 
acted upon Mexican Catholic opinion, as 
the following letter from the same publica- 
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tion indicates. This letter was sent to the 
director of the Presbyterian Normal School 
in Coyacan, whom the writer apparently 
supposed to be a Roman Catholic. 

“Honored Sir: In order to check effec- 
tively and energetically the propaganda 
which Protestantism is initiating in our 
country, I propose to help in a fashion such 
as will bring positive results. 

“To hinder this wicked propaganda I 
will deduct from my bills for, professional 
services to you fifty per cent of all fees 
for business you extend to me, and for 
which I earnestly commend myself. This 
I will turn over to the archbishop of the 
diocese. 

“T trust sincerely you will understand 
my proposal, and lend me your valiant aid. 
Together we will strive to parry the enter- 
prise of our common and odious enemy, 
etc.” 


The subterranean cam- 
paign which is being 
carried on against Zion- 
ism attempts in press dispatches to prove 
on the part of the Arabs an irreconcil- 
able hostility to Jewish aspirations. But a 
letter which Prince Feisal has sent Prof. 
Frankfurter should end all operations 
along this line. He says in part: 

“We feel that the Arabs and Jews are 
cousins in race, have suffered similar op- 
pressions at the hands of the powers 
stronger than themselves, and by a happy 
coincidence have been able to take the first 
step toward the attainment of national 
ideals together. We Arabs, especially the 
educated among us, look with the deepest 
sympathy on the Zionist movement. We 
will wish the Jews a most kindly welcome 
home. With the chiefs of your movement 
we have had, and continue to have, the 
closest relations. Dr. Weizmann has been 
a great helper of our cause, and I hope the 
Arabs may soon be in a position to make 
the Jews some return for his kindness. 
We are working for a reformed and re- 
vived Near East, and our two movements 
complement one another.” 


A Letter From 
Prince Feisal. 


A Rival Shrine 
in Old Rome. 


The Mithraic temple 
under the venerable 
church of San Clemente, 
near the Coliseum, is now accessible. It 
was inundated for many years, but thanks 
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to the enterprise of Cardinal O’Connell of 
Boston, to whom this church was assigned 
when he was made cardinal, it has been 
completely drained. M. Cumont, the great- 
est living authority on Mithraism, declares 
it the most perfect example of its kind yet 
discovered. 

These temples generally occur in natural 
caves, and that under San Clemente was 
so transformed as to resemble a grotto. 
The altar has the common Mithraic repre- 
sentation of the central feature of worship, 
the slaying of the bull by Mithra, and 
along the walls seats are arranged for wor- 
shipers to recline on when sharing the 
sacramental feast. This feast was consid- 
ered by Christians to be an imitation of the 
Eucharist. 

Mithraism, which at one time was the 
most formidable rival of Christianity in 
the Roman Empire, had its missionaries 
chiefly in the soldiery of the imperial 
armies. Its ritual had much in common 
with that of Christianity, both apparently 
taking elements from preceding pagan 
systems. 


Moslem Anti- 
Christian 
Propaganda. 


The Islamic Review, 
published by Moham- 
medans in Woking, Sur- 
rey, England, devotes a 
whole number to disproving the inspiration 
of the Gospels. Its arguments are those of 
the present-day negative criticism, and it 
uses them with enthusiasm. Upon them it 
grafts others, however, more character- 
istically Mohammedan. Thus it demon- 
strates in the following way the Moslem 
contention that Jesus did not die on the 
cross, after quoting verbatim the New 
Testament story with its explicit statement 
that our Lord did yield up the ghost: 

Pilate knew that Jesus was innocent, and 
was anxious to release Him. In this he 
had the earnest backing of his vision- 
alarmed wife. The centurion was equally 
sympathetic with the victim, and delivered 
His body, still living, to Joseph, forbidding 
the soldiers to crush the bones. The pierc- 
ing of the side was a godsend. It set the 
blood a-circulating, and contributed to re- 
vive Him. He was not buried, but placed 
in a well-ventilated rock tomb. “The nat- 
ural and inevitable result is that he re- 
covers, and loses no time to clear away 
very early in the morning to escape notice.” 
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Pilate, with his large experience in such 
cases, declared that Jesus could not die on 
the cross in so short a time. The Jews too 
believed this, and their suspicions were 
intensified by the fact that there was no 
breaking of the bones as in the case of 
the thieves; also by the fact that the body 
was entrusted to a partisan of Jesus. 

The writer then goes on to expatiate on 
the folly of Christians in basing their 
whole faith upon such a doubtful incident 
as the crucifixion. “The chief source of 
happiness is a rightly developed heart. The 
holy prophet of Islam set before the world 
the ideal: Try to liken your qualities to 
those of God. The holy prophet Jesus was 
equally explicit: Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father in heaven. 

“No better ideal can be conserved. It 
has nothing in common with the doctrine 
of atonement, which is unintelligible, un- 
just, cruel, unworthy of the God of love 
and mercy,—a doctrine not even human.” 

These phrases are familiar enough to any 
one who knows the literature of Unita- 
rianism. 


It is interesting to observe how the claims 
of Islam are negatived day by day in press 
telegrams. Jesus, our writer says patronis- 
ingly, inculcated love at least to neighbors, 
but “the prophet of Islam provided a wider 
scope for our generous activities by en- 
lightening us that our tenderest love should 
be extended to all the creatures of God.” 
Then comes the news of fresh massacres 
in Marash, or Sivas, or Urfa. And in 
truth is there any place on earth where the 
state of the animal creation is so unendur- 
able as in Moslem lands? 


The Maccabean gives much 
information on the growth of 
Zionist organisation. In the 
Siberian prison camps 1500 war prisoners 
are training for agricultural work in Pal- 
estine. In the Rhenish regions under 
French occupation they have financed and 
set going a prosperous achugah, or Pal- 
estine land-purchasing group. A chain of 
achuzahs reaches from one end of Soviet 
Russia to the other. In Persia, in revolu- 
tionary Ireland, in Bagdad, and Smyrna, 
the Jewish and Zionist communities are 
practically co-extensive. Zionist organs are 
springing up in most unlikely places. 


Jewish 
Notes. 
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“In Grodno, a center of Russian misery, 
there appears now a new Zionist daily, 
Der Najer Morgen, The New Morning, 
printed like its Zionist compeers of Salon- 
ica, of Tunisia and elsewhere on the coars- 
est of paper. Nothing is more piquant 
than the contrast between the poor tech- 
nical appearance of these papers and the 
daring temper of their editorial utterance. 
In Minsk, another Russian famine town, 
there appears printed on brown wrapping 
paper a Zionist daily, Farn Volk.” 


Dr. Alfred Zimmern declares that Mr. 
Lloyd George is a true friend of Zion- 
ism. “He made his first acquaintance 
with the Holy Land in a Welsh Sunday 
school. I well remember a conversation 
between him and Dr. Weizmann, at which 
I was present. He cut short a geographical 
explanation which the latter was making 
by saying that he was quite conversant 
with the locality, having had its features 
drummed into him at Sunday school.” 


The Jews are grateful to England for 
its championship of Zionism. Dr. Max 
Nordau writes: “We used to think that 
Messiah would be an individual person. 
We now see that he is not an individual 
but a collective thing, an aggregation of 
individuals. The name of it is the English 
nation.” 


The antisemitic Wiener Stimmen sug- 
gests that the Jews of the world should 
pay for the famine relief of Vienna, and 
also suggests holding a half million Jews 
of Austria as hostages. “Then the other 
Jews of the world would soon see to it that 
the population of Vienna obtained food, 
clothing and coal. If non-Jews had to fast 
one day the Jewish hostages should fast 
three days.” 


Esthonia is in the 

- Greater Sweden of 
Charles the Twelfth’s 
days, and there is even now a consider- 
able Swedish-speaking population there who 
suffered much persecution under the Czar 
because of their Protestantism. Now they 
are free from the annoyances of Russian 
orthodoxy. The state church of Sweden is 
extending a helping hand to this diaspora 
by training its school teachers in special 


Brief Notes 
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_ summer courses at the Swedish university 


town of Upsala. 
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The fourth annual Philippine Student 
Conference was held at Baguio during 
the last Christmas vacation. The first in 
1916 had 59 delegates; the second, 98; the 
third, 128: the fourth, 150. Four hundred 
or more are expected five years hence. 

These conferences are having a marked 
effect upon the life of the Philippinos. 
Among those present this year was a young 
Moro, son of ‘a representative in the Phil- 
ippine legislature, who had never heard of 
Christ until he reached Manila and put up 
at an Association student hostel. He was 
a Mohammedan in religion. 


M.Clémenceau, the pilot of the French 
Republic through. its 
riences, is not a Christian, but he is of 
Huguenot stock. Senator Reveillaud, the 
leader of French Protestantism, in an ad- 
dress at Geneva has said: 

“At the Versailles Peace Congress three 
of the four leading spirits,—Wilson, Lloyd- 
George and Clémenceau,—came directly 
from the Calvinist Reformation. Our 
Clémenceau, born at Mouilleron-en-Pareds, 
in one of those pockets of Huguenot pop- 
ulation in the Catholic Vendée, (one of 
his own cousins, M. Esprinchard, was a 
faithful colporteur of the evangelical Soci- 
ety), has not lost the remembrance of the 
sincere faith, which belonged (he told me 
this in confidence one day,) to his mother 
and grandmother. In his last voyage to 
La Rochelle, the old Huguenot capital, he 
stated that he owed his energy and robust 
tenacity to the Protestant environment in 
which he was bred. This fact also prob- 
ably explains his sympathies for Great 
Britain.” 

This last remark of the Protestant sen- 
ator has its significance. Our English allies 
have been scandalized at the remark of 
Admiral Benson to Admiral Sims which 
was published in.the recent Sims-Daniels 
investigation. It seems incredible to them 
that he should have sent word in his capac- 
ity of chief of our naval staff that it was 
not our business to pull England’s chestnuts 
out of the fire, and that we were as ready 
to fight England as Germany. The prob- 
able explanation is Admiral Benson’s. ul- 
tramontanism. He is the star speaker at 
K. of C, gatherings. The Catholic mind is 
enmity towards England. 


stormiest expe-' 
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When the Russian armies were operat- 
ing in Galicia in the early days of the 
war, the communities through which they 
passed became Orthodox with their ad- 
vance, Catholic with their retreat, and 
Orthodox again when the Czar’s forces 
were again victorious. 

In like fashion in these days of Russian 
humiliation the Poles are meting out reli- 
gious vengeance to their former Orthodox 
persecutors. They have turned the great 
cathedral in Warsaw, which the Russians 
built, into a Roman Catholic church, plac- 
ing a large Latin cross over the pulpit and 
defacing the pictures of the Orthodox 
saints. In villages where nine out of ten 
are Orthodox the single church has been 
Romanized, and the people, refusing to 
enter this, have no place for religious gath- 
erings. The net result of this conduct will 
be certainly a widening of the chasm be- 
tween the two Catholic churches,—from the 
point of view of civilization a not unde- 
sirable thing,—and possible reprisals later 
by the Russians upon their Catholic cousins. 

The Poles are giving other indications of 
a spirit of intolerance. On May Day last 
a united Socialist demonstration of Jews 
and Poles wound up with the Poles chasing 
their Jewish colleagues off the field. 


The Bolsheviks have engraved over the 
entrance to the municipal building in 
Moscow the saying of Marx: 

“Religion is the opium of the poor.” 


M. Gabriel Hanotaux, envoy extraor- 
dinary of France for the canonization 
ceremonies of Joan of Arc in Rome, is 
reported to have said in a public speech 
that more than thirty towns in the United 
States had already reared statues to Joan 
of Arc, and that before long the number 
would rise to three thousand. This he 
stated from certain knowledge as president 
of the Franco-American Committee. 


Mrs. Creighton, the wife of the his- 
torian and herself prominent in the in- 
tellectual life of Great Britain, pleads in 
the Quarterly Review for women’s partici- 
pation in the ministry of the English 
church: 

“All thinking people recognise that it is 
not easy for a hard-worked parish priest. 
to preach even one good sermon every 
week, and often two or more are demanded 
of him. Yet there may be laymen and 
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The Northfield Auditorium, before the leaves are out. 


laywomen in his congregation who have a 
message to give, and who may possibly 
have more time for reading and study 
than he has. The hungry sheep look up 
and are not fed, whilst those with stores 
of food which they would gladly offer 
sit silent. The people are in deep need 
of teaching at this time, and the church 
should be free to make full use of the 
teaching and prophetic gifts possessed by 
its members.” 

The main opposition to such a policy 
comes from the ritualists. These Mrs. 
Creighton reminds of the fact that even in 
Roman Catholic countries women are al- 
lowea to lead in litanies recited in pro- 
cessions or in church. 


That the Jews have been prominent in 
Russian and Hungarian Bolshevism is gen- 
erally known. Not so that they have also 
ted kindred movements in Germany. A 
correspondent of La Stampa, in explaining 
the antisemitic tendencies in Germany, calls 
attention to the fact that the Jews Levine, 
Levien, Toller and Landauer started the 
Bolshevist episode in Bavaria. The in- 
stigators of revolution in Prussia, Bavaria, 
Saxony and Wurtemburg have been re- 
spectively the Jews Hirsch, Kurt Eisner, 
Gradnauer, and a pair Heineman and 
Thalheimer. In the first republican minis- 
try of Germany eighty per cent were Jews. 
On the other hand, German wealth, we are 


told, has largely passed to Jewish hands, 
thirty-eight per cent in their control when 
the war broke out, and sixty per cent to- 
day. Three-fourths of the German news- 
papers are in Jewish hands, the two Jews, 
Mosse and Ullstein, practically dominating 
the field of journalism. 


A Catholic Guild for the Conversion 
of Israel has been organized in England. 


Here is a little irony of history that 
has struck our notice. Bethlehem has about 
seven thousand Christians in its popula- 
tion, and five hundred Moslems. The first 
Jew in modern times has just settled 
there, for hitherto neither Bethlehem nor 
Nazareth admitted Jews to their popula- 
tion. 


Dean Welldon communicates to the 
Spectator a story of the late Bishop 
Moule which exemplifies the mental re- 
moteness of multitudes in the modern city 
from Christian things. 

Dr. Moule was called to visit a dying 
socialist in the north of England, and as 
he stood by the bedside he offered some 
suitable prayers. At the end of each the 
man, being more accustomed to political 
meetings than to prayer meetings, repeated 
fervently, if feebly, not “Amen,” but 
“Hear! Hear!” 


The letters of Father Tyrrell, the mod- 
ernist leader in the Roman church, have 
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been collected and published by his friend, 
Miss Petre. Father Tyrrell was brought 
up a Protestant, but entered the Roman 
church and became a Jesuit. Did he find 
satisfaction and peace of mind? A cursory 
reading of the “Letters” gives a quick 
answer. ? 

“T have horrors on me, and feel tangled 
in the arms of some marine polypus or 
great octopus. The church sits on my soul 
like a nightmare, and the oppression is 
maddening; much more so in these reve- 
lations of bad faith and cruel mendacity. 
I do not wonder that to Savonarola and 
the medieval mystics Rome seemed Anti- 
christ. The gross insincerity of my posi- 
tion as a Jesuit appalls me. 

“The worst is that Rome is at once 
Christ and Antichrist, wheat and tares, a 
double-faced Janus looking heavenwards 
and hellwards. 

“Nothing can be done until the Roman 
church is converted to Christianity. There 
is more hope of the Jews.” 
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A brochure by Captain von Beerfeld, 
entitled “Werde Mensch,” which is being 
circulated in Germany, is interesting as 
showing how instinctively men turn to 
Christ in days of despair. The writer, a 
German army officer, is not a believer in 
Christ’s divinity, yet insists on His abso- 
lute uniqueness among men, “the revealer 
of eternity to men, and of man’s high 
destiny.” 

“Our almost desperate generation, seek- 
ing something radically new, is for the 
first time getting a sight of the purely 
human and redeeming Jesus. The deepest 
mysteries of human life reveal themselves 
neither to scientific study nor to religious 
effort, but only to the radical and consist- 
ent attempt to live them out. When we 
undertake morally, spiritually and physi- 
cally to immerse ourselves to the last ounce 
in this effort, then comes the unheard-of 
miracle of the new birth of men and entire 
salvation. Shall we do it? Let us try, I 
beg of you.” 


THE MISSION FIELD. 
Ernest Gordon. 


Concerning the Karens. It is well 
known that the rationalizing Bishop of 
Natal, Dr. Colenso, attempted to Christian- 
ize the Zulus by first passing them through 
a social baptism of an educational and 
vocational type. He never got far, nor has 
this procedure elsewhere ever effected 
much. 

The Christian order is “first the king- 
dom,” then “all things.” In Bibliotheca 
Sacra the Rev. Edward N. Harris of the 
American Baptist mission in Burma ex- 
plains in fascinating detail the successful 
outworkings of this order among the 
Karens. 

The Karens were once generally set 
down as a decadent race, but their partial 
Christianization has absolutely checked this 
decline. The superintendent of the last 
Burman government census says of them: 

“In the midst of communities who have 
readily amalgamated with whatever tribes 
and races happened to be in their imme- 
diate vicinity, the Karens alone have re- 
mained isolated and self-contained. The 
ready reception they have given to the 


teachings of Christianity has tended to 
strengthen their individuality as a racial 
group, and to widen the differences exist- 
ing between them and the remaining indig- 
enous races of the province. While the 
Talaings, at one time supreme over the 
whole deltaic portion of Burma, are being 
absorbed by the Burmese, there is no sug- 
gestion of any such fate for the Karens.” 
: A race once in danger of actual extinc- 
tion now out-distances all the other races 
of Burma except the Burmese! 


Christian and Heathen Karens. The 
number of Christian Karens is 130,271, 
which is less than twelve per cent of the 
entire Karen population. Among these are 
many who have risen to places of responsi- 
bility and honor,—forest officers, inspectors 
of schools, commanders of military police, 
judges of courts, lawyers, doctors and 
teachers. Recently a Karen has been ap- 
pointed to membership in the lieutenant- 
governor’s council. But the progress here 
represented is confined almost exclusively 
to the Christian community. “Not one 
heathen Karen has ever risen to even a 
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moderate degree of distinction. The gov- 
ernment would gladly recognize ability 
wherever found, but the heathen Karen 
simply does not possess the power. He is 
intellectually as good as dead.” x 

This is not because the missionaries have 
not attempted to aid them as they have 
aided their own Christian community. 
They have, and have failed, and the moral 
of this failure has its application far be- 
yond the borders of Karendom. The true 
pedagogy works from within out. The 
Christian Karens, Mr. Harris tells us, 
“have a new spirit” to benefit from social 
improvement. 

“My father was a missionary before me. 
We have both been asked many times by 
heathen to do them some favor. Neither 
of us has ever refused. We have been 
able at various times to secure for them 
substantial benefits, such as grants of land, 
reduced taxation, exemption from onerous 
impressment, and so forth. We have al- 
ways been glad to help, but so far as I 
know none of the recipients of our kind- 
nesses have ever been really profited. They 
simply had more money and leisure for 
carousing.” 

As soon as a Karen becomes a Christian 
he insists on learning to read, and will 
patiently sit on the same form with little 
boys while studying at school. The Karen 
pastors have proved themselves able lead- 
ers of their people in all directions. Some 
of them have taken up large tracts of land, 
rallied their people about them, dug irri- 
gating ditches, and established prosperous 
settlements. In heathen days few possessed 
so much as a buffalo, and the sole cart of 
the village was owned in common. Now 
herds of buffaloes are seen grazing about 
all their villages, and a cart under every 
house witnesses to a relative wealth. The 
churches are all self-supporting. There is 


an excellent practical literature in Karen,— ~ 


spelling books, geographies, astronomies, 
an encyclopedia called “The Karen The- 
saurus,” hymnbooks, an anthology of litera- 
ture, etc., all of which has been produced 
by the Christian Karens and their mission- 
ary advisers. 


Deciding a controverted point by the 
balance scales. The following from a 
report of the American Presbyterian mis- 
sion in India recalls the experiences of 
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St. Boniface among the heathen Wends 
and Saxons. 

At the village of Mallian Kalan it has 
been the custom of the low-caste people to 
make their offerings to the dead. From 
the Chuhra community about forty had be- 
come Christians. One morning one of the 
Chuhras was preparing his food for offer- 
ing to the dead when a neighbor said: 

“What is the use of that? Do you really 
think the dead eat of the food? These 
Christians have given this up, and say there 
is nothing to it. The food surely looks 
the same after we offer it as before.” 

The reply could hardly been beaten for 
logic: 

“Do you think I would waste my time 
and money making this food if the dead 
did not eat some of it? The food may 
look the same, but some of it has been 
taken away.” 

To settle the dispute it was agreed that 
the next morning the man was to weigh 


_ail the ingredients used in the preparation 


of this food, then prepare it and weigh it 
again. The food was to be offered to the 
dead, left for the usual length of time, 
and then weighed again. 

A crowd gathered the next morning to 
observe the trial by weighing. Not many 
of them were Christians, for the Christians 
trembled lest the test should go against 
them, and besides it was a non-Christian, 
not they, who had made the challenge. 
The flour and other ingredients were 
weighed out with great ceremony, the rites 
performed with due care. For three hours 
the crowd looked on with expectation. All 
work was suspended in the village. 

As the food was again put into the one 
side of the rude village balance scales and 
the weights in the other, people could 
hardly stand far enough from the man’s 
arm to let him hold the scales properly. 
His hand trembled a little. The scales 
wavered, and then swung to an even bal- 
ance. The weight was just the same! 

“Now,” said the challenger, “I believe 
the Christian preacher has been telling us 
the truth all these months, and our Chris- 
tian neighbors are wiser than we.” 


That leader in Chinese medical mis- 
sions, Dr. Mary Stone, is raising up 
trained Chinese women to extend and per- 
petuate her work. 
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Dr. Lillian Wu, who is at present in 
charge of her Nurses’ Training School, 
graduated from the Johns Hopkins Train- 
ing School for Nurses, afterwards having 
a year of post-graduate work in the New 
York hospitals. At the lying-in-hospital 
she was chosen to take the place of the 
head nurse during the latter’s vacation. 
Dr. Alice Whang, and her cousin Dr. 
Kathleen Whang, are two clever and con- 
scientious young doctors working with Dr. 
Mary Stone. Many fine Christian girls 
are being trained as nurses, and are quickly 
snatched up by different missions to serve 
as superintendents of other nursing schools, 
or as head nurses in hospitals or operating 
departments. “Twenty of the thirty-six 
we have graduated are in active service 
in the leading hospitals of various missions, 
and a number of others are practising with 
doctors whom they have married.” 

In her annual report Dr. Stone mentions 
an incident which illustrates the growing 


feeling among Chinese political leaders of | 


their own powerlessness to improve con- 
ditions. A military officer on leaving Kiu- 
kiang was presented with a gold medal for 
his service by the citizens and troops. He 
brought it to Dr. Stone’s hospital, asking 
what the Christians could do with it to 
help unite the northern and southern parties 
in China. He said: 

“You can sell the medal for $80 worth 
of gold. Use it for telegrams to call the 
Christians to pray to their God for help. 
Put notices in your churches and your 
church papers. China needs urgent help 
that can come only from the true and al- 
mighty God.” 3 

Another of China’s lassies of whom Dr. 
Stone is deservedly proud is Miss Frances 
Wang, winner of the silver cup against all 
the boy competitors of Chin Hwa College. 
She accompanied Miss Anna Gordon of 
the W. C. T. U. to the international con- 
vention in England, and is returning to 
China to devote her life to the fight against 
intemperance and associated evils. 


The Medicine of Heathenism. In the 
so-called Imperial Medical School in Pe- 
king there is a bronze figure of a man 
pierced all over the body with several hun- 
dreds of small holes. Each of these holes 
has its name, and the student practises 
until he is able, through a garment placed 
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over the manikin, to insert a needle into 
any given spot merely by the sense of 
touch. When called to treat a patient, 
having located the seat of pain, he must 
remember which of the little pin-holes in 
the manikin corresponds to this locality, 
and then follow the directions given to him 
for sticking in the needle at the particular 
place. So the witch is released. 

A woman in childbirth in India is con- 
sidered very unclean. She is given the 
oldest, dirtiest clothes to put on. The poor- 
est little cot, or perhaps just a few rags 
on the floor, will do for a bed. This is 
placed in the dirtiest corner of the darkest 
room in the house. A fire is made of cow 
dung and wet hay to smoke the evil spirits 
away, the doors are closed, and there are 
no windows. The native midwives inherit 
their profession and an old rusty knife 
from their mothers or grandmothers. The 
knife is never washed, but is taken from 
one case to the next, and many a baby 
dies of tetanus the fifth day from germs 
carried on this sacred emblem of the mid- 
wife’s profession. 


The current number of the Inhambane 
Christian Advocate is a prohibition num- 
ber, and pleads for the abolition of drink 
in Portuguese East Africa. The native 
stock of the country is being ruined. “The 
whole country, with the exception of the 
Christians, is drunk”; and to this excep- 
tion is an exception, “In some places the 
Roman Catholics openly make the stuff.” 

Many of the traders and farmers pay 
wages only in sugar-cane beer. Native 
Christians who refuse the wage are or- 
dered to leave the neighborhood. The en- 
durance of a healthy negro is astonishing, 
but very few of the men of Inhambane 
are healthy. “I have had dozens of natives 
under personal observation, and have seen 


- them ruin themselves in a few years. Noth- 


ing so demoralizes the negro as free access 
to intoxicants. Women are as much ad- 
dicted as men. It is not an uncommon 
sight to see a woman lying senseless by 
the roadside, with a baby crawling over 
her trying to get nourishment.” Women 
will sell themselves for a drink of this 
poison, and this among a people where 
formerly adultery was punished by death. 

Dr. Stauffacher describes one pair at 
the hospital, a woman cut up with knife 
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wounds and her husband with lower lip 
bitten off, nose chewed to pieces, and num- 
bers of places where big chunks of flesh 
had been bitten clean out of the body. 
They had come to the mission hospital for 
repairs. “We placed them together, and 
stopped a little while in the busy routine 
of the day, calling the people to look at 
what beer could do.” 

The conclusion of the whole matter is 
what one ‘hears so often: the greatest hin- 
drance to the spread of Christianity is the 
prevalence of drinking. 


Humor in Mr. Jacob A. Reis of the 
Missions. American Presbyterian mis- 

sion at Batanga, West Africa, 
writes: 


“The past week I have had a unique 
experience. Food for the native help has 
been very scarce for a month, owing to the 
elephants coming in and destroying the 
gardens. The natives made application to 
the governor, asking permission to borrow 
my rifle to kill an elephant. They suc- 
ceeded in hitting him. I went out to the 
forest, and seeing a gathering of about 
a thousand natives around the fence which 
they had built, I climbed up on the carcass, 
struck up a hymn, and had a real open air 
meeting in the forest. It was a splendid 
opportunity, there being Bulu, Okak, .Me- 
beas, and even dwarfs there, Christians 
and non-Christians; but all received the one 
gospel. The elephant died in a kneeling 
position, which gave me his back for a 
platform.” 


“On one occasion,” writes an English 
Methodist missionary in Africa, “I was 
challenged to explain the following. A 
priestess protruded her tongue and cut the 
tip off with a knife. After dancing around 
violently she replaced the severed portion, 
and finished her performance by showing 
her tongue unhurt and her speech restored. 
I confess I was mystified, but providence 
led me to the market-place, where I saw 
exposed for sale a lamb’s head minus the 
tongue. It didn’t take long to see that if 
one didn’t mind eating raw tongue all the 
deceptions practised by the priestess could 
be accounted for and imitated. The recep- 
tion of my solution assured me that it was 
correct, and another group of natives has 
become suspicious of the witch doctors.” 


At a harvest festival in South India 
described in The Foreign Field a man was 
seen to walk down the centre of the church 
carrying a pair of scales. He was closely 
followed by a woman with a baby in her 
arms, and then a man carrying a small 
but heavy bag made his way to the front. 
The woman proceeded to put the baby into 
one pan of the scales, while the man with 
the bag poured out into the other pan a 
sufficient number of copper coins to balance 
the baby. Then pouring the coins on to 
the other offerings, he said: 

“To the Lord, for the gift of a son!” 


A missionary writing from the New 
Hebrides recounts that one of his flock 
declared he rejoiced when it rained on 
Sundays. When asked why, he explained: 

“Because when it rains my mind can 
go to church with my body.” 

It was yam-planting season, and on wet 
Sundays there is less temptation to be 
thinking of what could be done in the yam 
garden. 


Dr. A. A. Fulton of the 
Presbyterian mission in 
Canton has six. shops in 
that city which he has transformed into 
preaching places for city evangelization. 
Last year preachers in the country under 
his care reached 1100 villages and 59,400 
persons, in addition to the regular church 
constituency. “This year we are planning 
even greater things. The outlook is splen- 
did.” 

Chinese Alumni of the Christian Uni- 
versity of Nanking have raised $50,000 
(Mexican) for a Department of Commerce 
and Business Administration. The funds 
needed for research and experimentation 
in the Departments of Agriculture and 
Forestry have been provided by Chinese 
organizations such as the International 
Committee for the Improvement of Seri- 
culture in China, the Cotton Mill Owners’ 
Association, the Shanghai Cotton Anti- 
adulteration Association, the Chinese Flour 
Mill Owners’ Association, and others. 


Notes From 
China. 


The Singer Sewing Machine Company 
starts schools of instruction in Chinese 
cities, where women go every day for two 
months to study the sewing trade. A 
Canadian Methodist missionary mentions 
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one of these schools (the proprietor of 
which is a Christian woman,) where evan- 
gelistic meetings are held once a week. 
“There are nearly forty middle class 
women, and it is a wonderful opportunity 
to preach the gospel. One of the teachers 
who can read very well came to me yes- 
terday and said she believed this was the 
true doctrine.” 


Mrs. Sun Yat Sen, the wife of the first 
president of China, has turned over money 
sufficient to support a school in her native 
village to the Southern Baptist Mission. 
This mission has accordingly for the past 
year been running a successful school there 
with fifty pupils at no expense to the 
Board. As a result of special meetings 
in the school more than forty young people 
have confessed their Christian faith. 

This example has influenced a wealthy 
man in an adjoining village to offer sup- 
port for a similar school under Baptist 
auspices in his village. 


The Chinese Missionary Society, which 
has sent Pastor Ding Li Mei with a party 
of workers to Yunnan, has in a few months 
received about $10,000 from the Chinese 
churches for their support. Mrs. Nieh and 
her family of Shanghai have made an an- 
nual pledge of $600, and many self-sacri- 
ficing contributions have been reported, as 
that of $20.30 from a woman teacher in 
Hupeh, her entire savings for two years 
earned by sewing out of school hours. 

In this connection we note that Mr. Hsu, 
the president of the Chinese Republic, has 
made a donation of $400 to the work of the 
Salvation Army in China. 


A letter from the Rev. John Sund- 
strom of the Baptist mission in South 
China describes a new outstation on an 
island with a population of 35,000. 

“A few Christians in one village were 
so eager to have a chapel that after get- 
ting my promise to help them they sub- 
scribed out of their poverty $40 to have 
the chapel fitted up, and then borrowed $70 
more for further improvements. One of 
them wrote that he was willing to sell his 
children to pay this debt, so that the chapel 
might be free of encumbrance. He had 
been a Christian only a short time, and 
was ignorant about such things. He 
thought it was*proper to sell his children 
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for such a good end, basing his decision 
on Luke 14.26. I told him to keep his 
children and wait on the Lord to show a 
way to pay the debt.” 


The Mios, Lahus, and related tribes- 
people of China, who are now coming 
into the church by thousands, are natural 
singers like the Welsh. In their heathen 
state they are given to orgies accompanied 
by obscene songs, which they play on crude 
but sweet-sounding musical instruments. 
After becoming Christians they rarely, if 
ever, use these instruments because of the 
associations of the past. 

At a recent Easter gathering of eight 
hundred Christians for sixty villages the 
school boys sang various well-known 
Easter anthems in which they had been 
carefully drilled, and the entire congrega- 
tion rolled out in a great volume such 
hymns as “O Happy Day that Fixed my 
Choice,” “There is a Fountain Filled with 
Blood,” and “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Name.” 


In journeyings often, in perils of rob- 
bers, in weariness and painfulness, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in 
fastings often, in cold,—Dr. Shelton has 
been through nearly the whole gamut of 
the Pauline experiences in his recent sixty- 
six days of captivity in Yunnan. He lost 
forty pounds of flesh, his legs became too 
weak to carry him by forced marches up 
and down the mountainous ravines. For 
a long time he was troubled with dysentery. 
When he was finally rescued he tottered 
in walking. The bandits, seeing that their 
hostage’s strength was ebbing away, put 
him in a straw loft over a stable. From 
this he escaped, and by the help of humble 
Christian villagers,—for there are such now 
in Yunnan,—he finally reached a safe city. 
His journal has at one point this entry: 

“I can see no hope ahead, but all things 
end sometime. If my body were weaker 
it would die quicker. I am tired to death. 
All I can say in my desolation is, Make 
Thy grace sufficient for me, O God!” 

Dr. Shelton owes much to the unwearied 
efforts of a French priest, Pére Bailly, who 
gave a whole month to working for his re- 
lease. The bandits themselves seem to have 
had no grudge against Dr. Shelton, and 
their chief actually offered him a thousand 
dollars a month if he would stay with 
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them in the capacity of pastor, agreeing 
to pay six months’ salary in advance as a 
proof of good faith. The motives for this 
offer are unexplained, yet they seemed 
sincere, so strange are the moral combina- 
tions of the human heart. 


Notes From 
Japan. 


A Salvation Army Santa 
Claus man can be seen 
before Christmas-time in 
front of the great Buddhist Asakusa Tem- 
ple, Tokyo, with his pot collecting money 
for the poor, and the inevitable sign over 
it, so familiar to the West, “Keep the Pot 
Boiling!” 

Mr. Tanaka, who has been sent to the 
Marshall Islands by the Japanese gov- 
ernment to carry on mission work for- 
merly in German hands, and who is, inter- 
esting to relate, to be supported by the 
Japanese authorities, together with his four 
associates and families, was the first little 
waif picked up and trained by Miss Alice 
Adams in the “Loving All Institution” at 
Okayama. The government is following 
the plan of the different missionary organ- 
izations, giving those who go outfit money, 
boat tickets, allowance for children, as well 
as stated support. 


The Oriental Missionary Society, 
which is working in Japan and Korea with 
more than three hundred native evangelists, 
trained in its Bible schools and preaching 
fundamental truth including the Lord’s 
Coming, reports extensive revival. In the 
city of Osaka two hundred were converted 
in three nights. Many have accepted Christ 
in the Reform School at Hodogaya near 
Yokohama, and in a large Home for Way- 
ward Girls near Tokyo. Prophetic confer- 
ences have been held with large attendance, 
and at one convention the Japanese con- 
tributed $2500 for advance work. 

Among the many cases of twice-born men 
reported is that of a poor riksha runner,— 
drunkard, gambler, wife-beater and general 
degenerate. His life has undergone an 
absolute change, so that all remark his new 
behavior. 


The Ainus of the Hokkaido are the 
remainder of a primitive Aryan people 
which at one time occupied the whole of 
Japan, but have been driven into the re- 
moter parts of the island by the advancing 
Mongolian race. They are called by the 
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Japanese “the hairy folk,” and their beards 
and long hair recall the Russian peasants, 
to whom, indeed, they are ethnologically 
related. Some are of the veritable Tolstoi 
type. They occupy at present a score or 
two villages in the island of Yezo. 

Dr. Batchelor of the Church Missionary 
Society has worked among them for forty- 
two years, having in that time baptized 
some 2000, of whom 800 survive in the 
present Ainu church. To him this people 
owe their Ainu grammar, dictionary, hymn- 
book, prayer-book and New Testament. 


A convert through newspaper evangel- 
ism which the Rev. H. Brokaw has been 
carrying on was a prison convict, “in” for 
counterfeiting, when he first saw the ad- 
vertisement offering to mail Christian lit- 
erature to any interested. He was refrac- 
tory, and gave the prison officials many 
uneasy hours. Sending for the literature 
promised he received a tract on theism, 
Mr. Kanamori’s “San Koryo,” “The Story 
of Taro Ando’s Conversion,’ and a New 
Testament, all of which he duly read. 
When he came to the verse in the narrative 
of the crucifixion, ‘This man hath done 
nothing amiss,’ he was struck with the 
difference between himself and Christ, and 
was for months under conviction of sin. 

His behavior began to improve, and this 
led to a shortening of his term. When he 
was released he went straight to Mr. 
Brokaw, and asked for baptism. Later he 
became a locomotive engineer on the Man- 
churian railway, and was in charge of the 
engine which pulled Prince Ito’s train on 
his last visit to that country. He started 
a church in the Manchurian town where 
he lived, which is now self-supporting. 
Because of good conduct he was given a 
government stipendium which enabled him 
to study locomotive construction in the 
Schenectady Locomotive Works. He is 
faithful and effective in his Christian life. 


Dr. Macnicol of the 
Bombay Tract and Book 
Society mentions hearing 
in a remote Deccan village the singing by 
a group of Mang-Garudi ex-thieves of 
Christian hymns by the late N. V. Tilak. 
He reports that the society has done nearly 
three times as much business this year as 
in any previous year, and that a new birth 
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of Marathi Christian literature is surely 
coming, and coming soon. 


The Old Order Changeth. Mr. Hobbes, 
a Presbyterian missionary in Korea, writes: 
“On the return journey from my last trip 
I had fifty miles to travel by automobile 
from the mission station to the railway, 
and a Korean woman drove the car about 
ten miles, and handled it well. What a 
contrast to the woman of old Korea, who 
turned out of the footpath and covered her 
head at the approach of a man!” 


There is a spiritual movement in the 
Nalgonda field, India, without parallel 
previously. Within four months seven 
hundred have been baptized. Christians 
who had been perverted to Catholicism 
now send their crosses back to the priest 
and join the evangelical church. The 
Christians are active. A head coolie on 
the government road brought for baptism 
five men of his gang whom he had taught, 
and another head coolie on the same road, 
evangelizing with his wife at night, pre- 
pared forty-five persons for baptism. 

One probable result of the extension 
of home rule in India will be the dis- 
placement of native Christian officials in 
government positions by Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans, and indeed the process is al- 
ready at work. This threatens serious eco- 
nomic consequences to the Indian Christian 
community, and to remedy them the Rev. 
B. T. Badley is planning the development 
of industrial and economic enterprises in 
which Christians, properly trained, will be 
able to take leadership. The first line of 
work will be the establishment of co- 
operative stores with business houses in 
the main centers of India, managed by 
native Christians with the moral backing 
and advice of the missionary. y 

The Presbyterian mission hospital at 
Meshed in Persia has now a doubled 
force, and a fund is well begun which is 
to provide adequate hospitals and schools. 
The strategic position of this hospital is 
making the influence of the mission felt 
far within the Afghan frontier. In many 
a village in western Afghanistan, which 
sent its blind or its lame to return with 
eyesight and health, a welcome is awaiting 
the evangelists whenever the political pro- 
hibition of mission work in Afghanistan 
is relaxed. One man cured of appendicitis 


at Meshed returned after two years to 
ask the missionary to induce some Ameri- 
cans to start a mine, factory, or other in- 
dustry where no religious discrimination 
would be allowed, for the sake of “many 
who would in that case become Christians.” 
This he did not want for himself, as he 
is profitably employed now. He _ had 
learned of Christ at the hospital. 


The Maharajah of Kolhapur, one of 
the proudest and most influential native 
princes of India, has been much under the 
influence of Dr. Wanless, the American 
Presbyterian missionary-physician. He has: 
recently become impressed with the evils 
arising out of the caste system, and has 
issued a proclamation for its suppression in 
public places. This is as follows: 

“Be informed that all public buildings, 
charity rest-houses, state houses, public 
government inns, river watering places, 
public wells, shall not be considered de- 
filed on account of any human being. Just 
as in Christian public buildings, and at 
public wells, and as Doctors Wanless and 
Vail of the American mission treat all 
with the same love, so also here they are 
to be treated as not esteeming any unclean. 
If not, the town officers, the patil and 
talarti, will be held responsible. Therefore 
make the arrangement.” 


Westminster Hospital belongs to the 
Presbyterian mission in Urumia, Persia. 
Some years ago a Kurdish chief went there 
on a litter, very sick, attended by a large 
retinue. He was cured, and then spent 
some time visiting the wards, observing 
surgical operations, and so forth. Some 
time after his return home the chiefs in 
his region, in a conclave at which this 
chief Timur was present, proposed the 
assassination of the Armenians. He op- 
posed the proposition on the ground of his 
experiences in the hospital, and declared 
that if the other chiefs decided to carry 
out the plan he would cast in his lot with 
the Christians. The massacre was averted. 

Timur supported his point of view on 
three grounds: first, the ability of the hos- 


pital staff to cure the sick; second, the 


equal care of the poor and all sorts and 
conditions of men as well as of chiefs like 
himself; third, the willingness of these who 
were obviously gentlemen and ladies to do 
the lowliest service for all alike. 


The Mission Field. 


While spiritualism is again coming to 
the front in civilised lands it has suf- 
fered severe defeat in the Kru country. 
The historic ju-ju houses of the Nana 
Krus, where from time immemorial the 
natives have gone to consult spirits, have 
been burned to the ground by the Chris- 
tians. Stimulated by this example the gov- 
ernor of Sinoe county, on a tour of the 
coast a few days later, had all the remain- 
ing ju-ju houses of this and other towns 
destroyed, beginning with Sass town, one 
of the largest and most important Kru 
towns, with thousands of inhabitants. 

“This wiping out of the ju-jus from the 
coast,” says Walter Williams, “means 
triumph to hundreds of Christian Krus, 
but to the thousands of heathen Krus be- 
wilderment, resentment, hostility. It is a 
challenge to the mission to proclaim to 
these, bereft of their devil guides: ‘When 
they shall say unto you, Seek unto them 
that have familiar spirits and unto wizards 
that peep and mutter, should not a people 
seek unto their God?’” 

Miss Ethel Miller of Kabonga, Congo, 
has neighbors of an unpleasant type in 
close proximity. “The cannibals have just 
had a big feast at Kikoto,’ she writes. 
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“Only seven hours from here we can find 
human bones scattered in the houses. Not 
long ago some came to see the white mis- 
sionaries. It made me shiver to see how 
they looked at us, especially at little Robert, 
from head to foot... . . I am very proud 
of my Sunday school. I had fifty-four out 
the last time, in spite of the fact that I have 
had absolutely no supplies. I have trans- 
lated the Lord’s prayer and a few songs.” 

After some years Miss Miller will be 
able to tell a different story of her neigh- 
bors. A mission report from the New 
Hebrides publishes a photograph of a 
church full of “quiet, clean, peace-loving, 
earnest, devout men and women won to 
Christ by the foolishness of preaching,” 
and then goes on to describe the same 
people at an earlier stage. 

“A dozen naked savages, sitting or loung- 
ing, some with their backs turned, some 
laughing, some with their hands over their 
ears, some trying to sleep, all smoking, 
while a white man is seeking to interest 
them in regard to the things that belong 
to God. His ‘talk belong God’ is to them 
a tale not worth listening to, a theme for 
ridicule, and not to be compared with the 
description of a tusked pig.” 


An Evening Gathering on Round Top. 


EDITORIAL. 


Fundamental Requirements of 
a Good School. 


The replies received and printed in recent 
issues in answer to the questions, “What 
factors should determine your choice of 
the school to which you would send your 
son or daughter? What kind of a school 
would you like it to be?” all seem to ignore 
the existence of the public school system. 
Evidently preparatory schools of Protes- 
tant persuasion were in the mind of the 
writers. What’s the matter with the public 
schools of both grammar and high school 
grades that well-to-do parents, in the large 
cities at least, dare not send their children 
there? Perhaps there is a vital difference 
in the two systems, preparatory schools 
aiming for Christian character no less than 
class room excellence in a way that a public 
system cannot do. 

Summarizing the articles, we find con- 
sideration should be given to the financial 
requirements of a school, its healthful loca- 
tion and its environment, its educational 
standards. Its aim should be to develop 
character, principle, self-expression—using 
habits of industry as a helpful means to 
this end. Three requirements are para- 
mount: first, the Christian spirit and at- 
mosphere of the school, its religious and 
moral influences; secondly, the spirit of 
the student body, so that companionships 
formed among themselves by the boys or 
girls shall be of the right type; and thirdly, 
the calibre and character and life of the 
teachers. 

Two questions arise. 

What can a poor man do about the educa- 
tion of his children? The school age is 
just as critical in forming the disposition 
and habits of his boys and girls as in the 
case of a rich man. Many higher schools 
that were established for the benefit of 
young people from homes of moderate 
means have been compelled to raise their 
annual fees to a point that limits them to 
the field of the comparatively rich. Do the 
public schools in your town measure up to 
the “fundamental requirements of a good 
school”? If not, why not? Can nothing 
be done to introduce the desired qualities 
into the public schools? 

Again, if the personal equation—the 
teacher—is so important, is it not vital to 


raise men and women of adequate intellec- 
tual training, teaching ability and Christian 
character to carry on this noble profession? 
And then to pay them an honorable com- 
pensation? 


Unknown Builders. 


I remember once when I was inspecting 
Lincoln Cathedral in the company of Pre- 
centor Venable the dear gentleman spoke 
with great enthusiasm of the two towers 
that adorn the western front of the min- 
ster. He pointed out to me the beauties of 
the architecture and the extraordinary 
wealth and detail of the work, and then 
added quietly, 

“And no one knows who built them.” 

Some of the finest work in Lincoln Min- 
ster is the work of an unknown builder! 
He did his deed, and scorned to blot it with 
a name. And some of the best and finest 
work in the gleaming fabric of the city of 
God has been done by humble and faithful 
souls who did their work not for fame or 
applause but as servants of Christ, doing 
the will of God from the heart. The lead- 
ers, the men who win fame are few; the 
obscure are a great host, and by the obscure 
multitude the bulk of the work of this 
world and the bulk of the work of the 
kingdom is always done—J. D. Jones. 


Running To Meet Us. 


How good God is in His way of receiv- 
ing sinners! Probably we could suggest 
no better illustration of this than is found 
in the parable of the prodigal son. 

If some of us were writing the parable, 
we would have the son come home some 
dark night and rap on his father’s door 
timidly. But no answer! Again he would 
knock,—louder,—and tremblingly call. The 
father hears within, but says to himself, 

“He was a long time coming back. I will 
be slow answering, to try his earnestness.” 

Again the boy would knock, louder than 
before. Still the father is silent. By-and- 
by he would go around to the window, and 
tapping on the pane would cry out so the 
echoes could be heard in the stillness of 
the night: 

“Oh, father, let me in! Take me back! 
I will serve you faithfully if you will but 
open unto me!” 


The Gospel of the Kingdom. 


After a long time of waiting and a great 
deal of pleading we would have the father 
arise and let him in. 

How thankful we ought to be that this 
is not God’s way! He sees us when a long 
way off. He is watching for our.return. 
He does not show the least hesitation, for 
He runs to meet us, and before we have 
time to make our confession He gives us 
the kiss of peace, puts a ring on our finger 
and the best robe upon us, and makes a 
feast of rejoicing. 

“Oh, taste and see that the Lord is 
good!”—G. B. F. Hallock, D. D. 


Self-Sacrifice. 


The work of missions at home and 
abroad requires self-denial and self-sacri- 
fice. 

A poor old Scotch woman received a six- 
pence with which to buy a chop. She 
looked at it, and said, 

“T have done very well on my porridge, 
and I will give this sixpence to the mis- 
sions.” 

This story was told at a missionary 
breakfast in London. A wealthy man said, 

“T have never denied myself a chop for 
the sake of Christ, and I will begin this 
morning by giving a thousand pounds to 
the cause of missions.” 

One after another added to the fund until 
it reached thousands. 


THE GOSPEL OF 


Next month the uniform International 
Sunday school lessons begin the study of 
the Gospel according to Matthew. The 
course. will run through six months, and 
is given the general title, “The Gospel of 
the Kingdom.” In this preliminary article 
we desire to make certain suggestions that 
will help us to grasp its teaching progres- 
sively as we take up the weekly lesson por- 
tions in succeeding issues. 

The supreme importance of Jesus of 
Nazareth is evident from the fact that 
four accounts of His life and work are 
given in the limited space of the New 
Testament. These accounts are very dif- 
ferent in purpose and plan, though of 
course all are equally given by inspiration 
and are profitable. We are at present con- 
cerned with the first of these accounts,— 
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When a Christian gives to the point of 
sacrifice the world begins to believe in his 
religion. 

A minister of the Gospel in northern 
New York traveled ten miles while the 
thermometer was below zero, to win a 
soul to Christ. When he had delivered 
his message the farmer said, “When I need 
your help in this matter I will send for 
you,” and left him standing in the cold 
while he went into the house. 

The pastor drove home with a heavy 
heart, wondering at this strange provi- 
dence, but it was all explained ten years 
later when he was preaching at Saratoga 
Springs. The same farmer arose at the 
close of the meeting, walked up to the 
front, and said, 

“For ten years I have been praying for 
an opportunity to confess to you publicly 
my sin in rejecting you and your message 
that cold morning. I could not get rid of 
the thought of your sacrifice, and my 
shameful treatment of you. I am glad to 
say before this audience that this was the 
cause of my conversion.” 

John Howard said, “We must give from 
our luxuries to help others in their com- 
forts, we must give from our comforts to 
help others in their necessities, we must 
give from our necessities to help others in 
their extremities.” 

This is the spirit of Christ—Contributed. 


THE KINGDOM. 


and we suggest that a clearer grasp of our 
subject will be obtained by the average 
Sunday school scholar if the teacher sticks 
to this one Gospel and does not drag in 
anything and everything that is to be found 
in the other Gospels. 


According to tradition,—a usual and a 
sure way of transmitting knowledge in 
those earlier days,—the author of this 
Gospel was a Jew named Matthew, which 
name means “Gift of God.” He was a 
native of Capernaum, and by occupation 
was a “publican,” or tax-collector. Not 
that he was government employe as our 
tax-collectors are; rather, he was one who 
bought at a price from the Roman author- 
ities the right to collect certain taxes which 
they imposed. This occupation put a man 
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in bad repute among his fellow Jews,— 
collecting taxes imposed by the hated con- 
querors, and usually with fraud and op- 
pression! For his call to follow Lord 
Jesus read 9.9. 

Tradition further says that this Gospel 
was first written in Aramaic, the dialect 
of Hebrew then spoken by the people in 
Palestine, not later than 60 A. D. Later 
it was translated into Greek for Jews of 
the Dispersion who spoke Greek. 

Nearly half of its contents are peculiar 
to Matthew, the other half being common 
to one or more of the other Gospels. The 
contents are not set forth in chronological 
order, but matters of a kind are grouped 
together, as for instance the miracles of 
chapters 8 and 9, and the parables of chap- 
ter 13. Perhaps this was a result of Mat- 
thew’s business training. 

The author nowhere gives his reason for 
writing, so we must read his book to ascer- 
tain his purpose. The first thing a stu- 
dent and teacher should do, therefore, is 
to read the whole Gospel through again and 
again until one has gained its self-revela- 
tion of purpose and contents. It will take 
not more than 90 minutes to read it through 
aloud from beginning to end. Do this 
without fail! 


The first thing the observant reader will 
note is the meaningful character of the 
opening section, The opening words con- 
nect the book with almost the whole of Old 
Testament history. The names of forty 
ancestors of “Jesus Christ” are copied 
from the legal birth records which were 
then extant. The genuineness of this 
family tree was never questioned, not even 
by His enemies. It could never have been 
claimed by an impostor. 

As regards this person we note that the 
name “Jesus” was heaven-given, and means 
“Saviour,” and so the purpose stated here 
of His coming was of grace,—to save His 
people from their sins (1.21). 

The word “Christ” is the Greek equiv- 
alent of our word “Anointed” and of the 
Hebrew word “Messiah.” Jesus then was 
the long promised Messiah of the Jews. 

He is especially designated “the son of 
David” and “the son of Abraham.” Why? 
Abraham, with whom the genealogy begins 
in verse 2, was the father of the Hebrew 
race: so Jesus was a Jew. But remember, 
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Abraham was father of the faithful, and 
God’s covenant with him meant the bless- 
ing of all nations through his Seed (Gen- 
esis 22.18; Galatians 3.8, 16). David was 
Israel’s most glorious king,—alone of all 
the men named in the genealogy he is given 
a title, “the king” (verse 6),—and Jesus 
was his heir. We shall find that he is 
called “Son of David” seven times in the 
Gospel. God’s covenant with David prom- 
ised an eternal kingdom to his Son (2 
Samuel 7. 12-16; Psalm 89.3, 4; Luke 1. 32, 
33)) 

Verse 22 contains an expression that 
recurs frequently throughout the Gospel: 
“that it might be fulfilled,” etc. Matthew 
made it a point to note the fulfillment of 
Old Testament promises and prophecies in 
the person and work of Jesus Messiah. 


At 4.17 and 16.21 the phrase “from that 
time” occurs. Up to 4.16 the story is intro- 
ductory, dealing with the coming of Jesus 
and preparation for His public ministry. 
From 4.17 to 16.20 is a record of His 
earlier ministry, chiefly in Galilee, giving 
His words rather than an account of His 
works, and marked by a degree of popu- 
larity until the hostility of the Pharisees 
was at length aroused. At 16.21 we get 
the first intimation of death and resurrec- 
tion, and Jesus begins His way to the cross. 
Chapter 28 is the other side of the tomb. 


Wuy “THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM’? 


Read through the Gospel again and un- 
derline every occurrence of the words 
“king” and “kingdom.” What will you 
find? 

The first mention is of “David the king” 
(1.6), referring to the ancient kingdom of 
Israel. Next comes “Herod the king” 
(2.1), referring to the subject Jewish king- 
dom permitted by the Roman overlords. 
Next is “king of the Jews” (2.2), the title 
given to the recently born infant Jesus, 
whom Matthew identifies with the promised 
Messiah in the following verses (4-6). 
Passing now to 3.2 we get a new expres- 
sion, “the kingdom of heaven,” or as it is 
in the Greek, “the kingdom of the heavens.” 
This occurs no less than 32 times in the 
Gospel, and is very significant. In 4.8 we 
have “the kingdoms of the world,” in 5.35 
“the city of the great king,” in 6.10 and 13 
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our heavenly Father’s kingdom, in 6. 33 “the 
kingdom of God,” in 12.26 Satan’s king- 
dom, in 16.28 the kingdom of the Son of 
man, in 21.5 the king of Zion, in 24.7 
earthly kingdoms, in 25.34 “the kingdom 
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course six months hence we shall be well 
grounded in the truth. 


Lesson Portions (MartrHew). 
Oct. 3. Birth and Childhood of Jesus. 


prepared from the foundation of the world,” Cc. 1 and 2. 

and so on until the last reference is found 10. Baptism and Temptation of Jesus. 

in 27.37, the superscription on the cross, 3.1 to 4.11. 

“This is Jesus the King of the Jews.” 17. Jesus begins His Ministry. 4. 12-25. 
Of these many kings and kingdoms, 24. What the King Requires. C. 5. 

which give a kingdom flavor to the Gospel, 31. Hew down the Corrupt Tree. 


7. 13-29, 


Has the reader procured a copy of our 
handy pocket Sunday school edition of 
Matthew? If not, send seven cents to our 
business manager. 


some are obviously earthly, political, but 
the others are not of an earthly order. It 
will be our business to ascertain all that we 
can in regard to these kings and kingdoms, 
so that when we shall have finished the 


PROGRESS ON THE $100,000 FUND FOR 
NORTHFIELD. 


Early in May it was found that the Northfield Schools would require 
$100,000 to enable them to meet some unusual calls. Fifty thousand dollars 
of this amount represented the expenditures for the plant during the last seven 
years, and $35,000 was to meet the deficit on the running expenses for the 
current year, and an additional sum of $15,000 to enable the schools to begin 
the new year with a small working capital. 

A friend of Northfield offered $10,000 at that time, provided that $90,000 
additional was subscribed for the fund by July 1st. Inasmuch as pledges for 
the full amount were not received within the time specified, an extension of 
time has generously been given to October 1st, and again we appeal to the 
Christian public, through the readers of the REcorD oF CHRISTIAN Work, for 
their co-operation to enable the Northfield Schools to receive this sum. Nu- 
merous other gifts have been given contingent upon the full amount being 
raised, and we must secure $20,000 within the next thirty days, either in cash 
or in pledges to be redeemed later. 

The peril to success in an appeal of this kind usually lies in completing the 
last part of the fund. The response from the largest contributors usually comes 
from the initial efforts, but after the half-way point or even the three-quarters 
mark has been passed, the difficulty lies in completing the fund. 

Many who are in sympathy with the purpose and methods of the Northfield 
Schools may wish to share in this effort, but may have a hesitancy in giving 
a small amount. But it is by the combined effort of many that this object is 
to be attained, and we would very earnestly appeal for an increased number 
of small contributions. Remember that your contribution, even though it may 
be a modest sum, will help the Northfield Schools to secure the larger gift 
contingent upon the whole amount being raised. 

We believe there are five hundred readers of our magazine who would give 
$10 towards this object, and another five hundred who would give $25, and 
twenty-five who would give $100, if they fully realized what this help would 
achieve. May we not have the combined help of the many friends of North- 


field at this critical time? 


THE TECHNIQUE OF, PRAYER.* 
Rev. J. Edgar Park. 


I hope none of you are afraid of the 
word mysticism. Mysticism has been de- 
fined as looking in a dark room for a black 
hat that isn’t there, but I want to bring 
home to you that there is in modern mys- 
ticism practical power worth the gaining. 


Has it ever struck you as strange that 


the church has brought people to their 
knees, has told’ them to close their eyes, 
but hardly ever has gone any further in 
its directions as to how to pray? Occa- 
sionally it has given them a form of words 
to use, but the questions as to just what 
condition of mind one ought to be in, just 
what attitude of attention one ought to 
possess,—in short, just what the technique 
of prayer is,—these questions have never 
been fully answered. 

We notice in the New Testament that 
our Lord uses two distinct types of prayer. 
An example of the commonest type is the 
prayer which ends: “Nevertheless not My 
will, but Thine be done.” An example of 
a different type of prayer is to be seen 
when, gazing upward towards the Father, 
He raises His healing hands’ and says: “T 
will; be thou clean.” 

The first kind of prayer has been de- 
fined as drawing the boat to the shore, not 
the shore to the boat. It is used when one 
is trying to subordinate one’s own will to 
God’s will, or when one is anxious to dis- 
cover what God’s will is. The second type 
of prayer is used when one is absolutely 
sure of God’s will and of one’s own will, 
and is trying to be the instrument for 
carrying out God’s will. 

The first kind of prayer has been most 
generally studied by the church. The lack 
of interest and knowledge concerning the 
second type of prayer has led in modern 
times to the great development of the 
“New Thought” movements, including 
Christian Science. One might learn a great 
deal from the terminology of these move- 
ments. During the war period their ad- 
herents gathered together to “guard our 
boys,” a fine term descriptive of this type 
of prayer. When these folk use their re- 
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ligious principles they speak of “demon- 
strating,” as though there were a real sci- 
ence of religion the laws of which were 
known and could be used by those who 
simply demonstrated, allowing the laws to 
work through them. When praying for a 
sick friend they speak of “working” for 
him. All these terms show what is meant 
by the phrase “Christian Science.” It 
concerns that region of the inner life about 
which there is no doubt of God’s will. 
These folks claim certain effects as neces- 
sary. They exercise and demonstrate, 
rather than petition an Oriental potentate 
for favors. 

The danger of the New Thought move- 
ment is that it loses the sense of the per- 
sonality of God. Its adherents become so 
interested in demonstrating His laws that 
He becomes for them a principle rather 
than a person. One needs in studying this 
type of prayer continually to keep the other 
type of prayer in mind. When Mary Sles- 
sor of Calabar received unexpectedly a cup 
of tea from a friend, she said, raising her 
eyes to heaven for a moment: 

“Thanks, God! Ye ken I’m tired.” 

We must not lose the sense of the per- 
sonality of God. At the same time there 
are great spheres of action in which God’s 
will is perfectly known and our will is 
perfectly known, and the only question is 
how to gear them up together, how to dem- 
onstrate. There are certain laws which 
must be observed if we are to become the 
channels through which God’s will op- 
erates. 

In medizval times, during an epidemic 
of the plague they used to organize proces- 
sions with sacred banners, and walk the 
streets crying aloud to the gods to stop the 
plague. This was of no use. The. only 
way to stop the plague was to get to work 
and understand God’s laws of sanitation. 
Plumbers had more to do with stopping the 
plague than processions. In the same man- 
ner it was long man’s desire to be able to 
talk over a distance of miles. It would be 
of no use for two men to get at the ends 
of wire a couple of miles long and pray 
to God that they might hear one another 
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talk over the wire. They had to work and 
learn the laws of electro-magnetism. They 
had to invent the telephone as God’s way 
by which man can talk to man at a dis- 
tance of miles. 

Now there are similar laws of prayer. 
In the great sphere where God’s will is 
clearly known there is no use palavering 
and beating about the bush. His will is 
perfectly clear. It would be foolish to get 
up and pray: “O God, if it is Thy will 
that we should not be grafters.” Equally 
foolish is it to pray: “O God, if it is Thy 
will that we should be healthy,’ or “O 
God, if it is Thy will that we should be 
happy.” These things are known. God 
wants everyone to be honest, to be healthy, 
to be happy. But to gain these things we 
must obey His laws. 

Religion can learn a great deal from the 
scientific man in his attitude towards the 
law of God. The man of science has per- 
fect assurance that there is a way of curing 
cancer, though it is not yet known. He 
works from small to great, finding one 
tiny relevant fact after another, until at 
last, for instance, he hits upon the mos- 
quito as being the cause of yellow fever. 
The man of science after long periods of 
study of the conditions is able at last, if 
fortunate, to demonstrate; power passes 
through him; the new discovery or inven- 
tion is achieved. 

Let me outline the principles of the 
technique of this type of prayer. 


First, it is necessary to gain the mood 
of trust. If one is to come into touch 
with the Spirit of the Most High, one must 
cultivate at the very start that mood which 
is expressed in the phrase, “In My name,” 
that humility of spirit which must be the 
antecedent of all true prayer. 

The best way to produce the mood of 
prayer is by meditation. Meditation is an 
immensely difficult achievement for the 
modern American. It is the chewing, if 
we might so say, the Fletcherizing of the 
Word of God rather than the immediate 
skimming over it or swallowing of it. It 
is the taking of a simple passage of Scrip- 
ture and holding it in the mind until its sig- 
nificance sinks into the soul. 


Take, for instance, such a familiar phrase 


as “Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow,” and try to hold it in your mind until 
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you see God as the giver of all good things. 
Or again, “the Lord is my shepherd; I 
shall not want.” You see yourself as the 
lonely lamb, hopelessly gazing down at the 
mud and puddles of the road, until you 
raise your eyes and see in the pathway in 
front, leading you, the majestic figure of 
the Christ. Even as you look He turns 
round and with His gracious face smiles 
upon you, and you know that you shall not 
want. So, by taking a familiar passage of 
Scripture and holding it in your mind and 
meditating upon it, you come into the mood 
which is the beginning of praise and of 
prayer. 


The second great law of prayer is that it 
is well to go from the small to the great. 
If you are to succeed in it and have power 
you must gradually gain confidence in your 
method. 

It is not wise to start with some great 
object in the possibility of attaining which 
you have only little faith, like the conver- 
sion. of the Kaiser, say. You must gain 
your experience of prayer by something 
that seems possible to gain with the effort, 
and in the gaining of which you will feel 
power becoming yours. A mother finds 
that her child is not getting on well at 
school. A girl finds that she has fallen 
into the habit of continual inaccuracy of 
statement. Take some definite small peti- 
tion and concentrate upon that. If you 
gain that, in the gaining of it you will find 
that power in prayer is coming to you. 


The third great law of prayer is that, 
having gained the mood and taken the first 
small object of prayer, you should then 
imagine with all the power and sympathy 
and living fire of your nature the fulfill- 
ment of the prayer. 

The old idea that the Irishman had when 
to save himself trouble he hung the Lord’s 
Prayer over his bed, and before jumping 
in nights nodded at it and said: “Them’s 
my sentiments”; the idea that prayer is a 
passive lying back and letting others work 
for you, must be dispelled by this other 
conception that prayer is all the powers of 
your mind and imagination and sympathy 
working red hot at their highest point of 
efficiency. 

Two can do this kind of thing better than 
one. A group can gain this power more 
easily, and prayer comes more naturally to 
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a number helping one another in this imag- 
inative labor. 

A few months ago I went into a room in 
which a little girl was dying. All hope had 
been given up, and already the cylinders of 
oxygen were around the bed just to enable 
her to draw a few more last breaths. The 
father beside the bed was crying, and as I 
came in he said to me: “I do not know 
what I will do without her. She has been 
my chum and friend and companion ever 
since she was born.” 

At the foot of the bed the mother stood 
with a sad, hopeless look upon her face. 
The little girl occasionally opened her eyes, 
and then closed them again in a hopeless 
dull kind of way. I got the two parents out 
of the room and said to them plainly: 
“What you are doing is taking away any 
little hope the girl has of life. Even your 
faces as she sees them when she opens her 
eyes have on them the sentence of her 
death. Let us rather claim her life from 
God by a loving and hopeful anticipation 
of her recovery!” 

So kneeling down together we imagined 
in the most vivid way possible the return 
of normal breathing and the tide of health 
coming back into the little veins. Now this 
may not always work. We do not yet 
know enough to make it always succeed. 
In this case it did succeed, and the child 
lived. But even when it fails it leaves the 
parents in a far more resigned and happy 
state of mind than the attitude of sugges- 
tion of death would ever have done. 


The fourth great phase of this prayer 
process is that after this vivid imagination 
of the fulfillment of the prayer we should 
thank God that He has answered our 
prayer. 

The prayer is answered. God wants the 
child to live. God wants the child ta get 
on well at school. Any failure comes from 
our not being able to carry the healthful 
tide of God’s life-giving spirit to the ac- 
complishment of its full purpose. And so, 
as our Lord did, after the vivid imagina- 
tion of the granted prayer we say: “Fa- 
ther, I thank Thee that Thou hast heard 
my prayer, for Thou hearest me always.” 
The prayer is granted. That is the su- 
preme act of faith. 


Then comes as the next part of this 
prayer process a period of silence. We 
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have been talking so far to God. Now wait 
quietly for God to speak to us. 

When you get up in the morning and 
light the fire and fill the kettle with cold 
water and put it on the fire, as far as the 
look of the water goes, nothing happens 
for a long long while. The water looks 
just the same as when you put it in. After 
a time thé water comes to the point of 212 
degrees. Then a change takes place, and 
the water suddenly boils. 

So far in this process of prayer nothing 
may have happened, but do not leave this 
planet until you have had the experience 
of that which now does happen in the 
period of silence when we listen for God 
to speak. Then you feel this mystical ex- 
perience of the inflowing of the power of 
God through you to the one for whom you 
are praying. Let not your prayer be all 
one-sided, but pause and see what the Lord 
will say to you. That experience is the 
deepest and sweetest and most precious 
that life holds for the human soul. 

Having spent this time quietly in the 
presence of God, having tapped the great 
trunk lines of power which God has laid 
all through the inner life of man, you ‘then 
rise and go about your business, and the 
answer comes. Then, when you have laid 
the burden wholly upon the Lord and have 
gone to work leaving the whole matter 
entirely with Him, the answer works itself 
out, and generally comes, not as you an- 
ticipated it but from some wholly different 
direction. 3 

This is what I mean by the mystical ex- 
perience of prayer. The house of our be- 
ing has many chambers. There are corri- 
dors there leading into the hearts of 
others, so that it is hard to tell when our 
being ends and another begins, or if there 
is any end to our being, and there are win- 
dows which open out into eternity. And 
when we ask as to the philosophy of this 
method of prayer we can only say that it 
lies somewhat along these lines: To each 
one of us our own mind seems to be a 
solitary cell whither we can retire and 
be alone, but in reality our minds are all 
connected together, and influence one 
another in conscious and unconscious ways 
through prayer, and all are connected with 
the infinite mind of God. 

A few miles from the sea there are in 
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one place a number of ponds. It had been 
noticed that they varied in height at dif- 
ferent times of the day or year. Investi- 
gation showed that when one pond rose 
another pond in half an hour or so would 
always begin to rise, so that there was some 
kind of relation between the rise and fall 
of their level. At last it was discovered 
that all the ponds were connected by sub- 
terranean passages. It was still a mystery 
why there should be any rise and fall in 
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the ponds until it was also discovered that 
one or two of the ponds were connected by 
subterranean passage with the infinite sea. 

The mystical experience which is at the 
heart of all religion is that when you re- 
tire into your own soul and close the door 


‘and think yourself most alone, then you 


find that you are not alone, that your spirit 
is not an isolated soul in the universe; it is 
but the antechamber into the palace of the 
King. 


SOME DOUBTS AND DIFFICULTIES 
CONCERNING PRAYER.* 


Rev. George A. Buttrick. 


The time seems ripe for a widespread 
reawakening of interest in the theory and 
practice of prayer. Before the war signs 
were multiplied that we were growing in- 
different to prayer, or doubtful of its effi- 
cacy, or both indifferent and doubtful. 
Then came the storm of sorrow, danger 
and tense anxiety. Straightway we were 
shaken out of our opinion, good or bad, con- 
cerning prayer, and flung back upon our 
native impulse; and our native impulse is 
to pray. Full many who thought that by 
the logic of the mind they had proved the 
folly of prayer, surrendered in the time of 
crisis to the logic of their hearts, and lifted 
imploring hands to their forsaken God. 
The war released many primal tendencies, 
and among them the tendency to pray. 

Succeeding events should have served to 
strengthen that tendency. In national and 
industrial life we have realized how piti- 
fully insufficient are all human means of 
salvation. Trade journals are announcing 
that the world needs not more legislation 
but more religion; and prayer is the very 
lifeblood of religion. Editorial columns 
vie with one another to make clear that 
only a new baptism of good will can avail 
to compose our shattered and _ chaotic 
world; but where shall good will be found 
save at the fount of good will? How can 
it be found except by contact and commun- 
ion with God? The church is touched with 
the blight of this age. It is materially ef- 
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ficient and spiritually shallow. As indi- 
viduals we are too often smitten with ill- 
content, at peace neither with God, nor our 
fellows, nor with our own hearts. Can it 
be that the peace lacking in the world will 
come only as we relearn to pray? Nay, 
must it not be so, since God alone is the 
eternal source of true power and peace? 

The conviction grows, therefore, that 
prayer is the mighty channel through 
which God can and will pour the tides of 
His renewing spirit to refresh and 
strengthen our distracted age. This morn- 
ing I am to try to resolve some of the com- 
mon doubts that cluster around this high 
theme. We shall speak of prayer not in - 
its loftier manifestations but in its bare 
beginnings. We shall hope to show that 
it is a natural, reasonable, and blessed 
thing. 

My INSIGNIFICANCE. 


There is, first of all, the question of the 
girl who asks: “In this vast universe, in 
which I am less than insignificant, how can 
I believe that God will listen to me, or an- 
swer my petition?” 

The question is mightily important, for 
a God who betrays little or no interest in 
our lives can hardly be called our God. 
Prayer to Him would be a mockery; 
words flung into space and lost among 
their own echoes. The psalmist felt the 
force of the difficulty: “When I consider 
the heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars which Thou hast or- 
dained, what is man that Thou art mind- 
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ful of him?” yet for David the world upon 
which he walked was the only world. The 
stars were jewels set in a flat sky by the 
fingers of God. Even though he had 
known those points of light were worlds, 
only three or four thousand would be 
visible to his naked eye even on the clear- 
est night. But a hundred million stars are 
seen through our telescopes, and as optical 
instruments are brought to perfection, as 
men pierce further into the fields of space, 
ever new multitudes appear. 

If we approach this question from the 
standpoint of only earthly history, of the 
merely human record, our doubts grow 
rather than vanish. All through the gener- 
ations past creatures like ourselves have 
come into being, strutted their little part 
upon this earthly stage, and disappeared! 
Millions of them have been flung into mo- 
mentary consciousness as a cloud of dust is 
flung into momentary visibility behind the 
revolving wheels of an automobile. Just 
as quickly, also, they have faded out of 
sight, leaving no trace of their coming and 
going. How can God care for me? How 
can there be personal loving regard for 
each of these myriad souls in our world, 
not to speak of other worlds? 

The question is serious, but not unan- 
swerable. Clearly stated, it amounts to 
this: 

“God cannot notice me because I am 
insignificant in bulk. My physical size 
places me outside the ken of the Almighty. 
If I were as large as a mountain I might 
have some claim to recognition, but since 
I stand only 5 feet 834 inches my case is 
hopeless !” 

So stated, how foolish the argument be- 
comes! Even we humans, with all our 
blindness, have learned that size of body 
is no test of worth. Shall we ascribe to 
God a heart of wisdom less than our own? 
Is God enamored of girth and bulk? I 
have a little lad at home only ten months 
old. He is not so large as a tree, but is 
he therefore not more precious? Are the 
treasures of personality, the wealth of hu- 
man thought and human feeling, of no 
moment? Is the universe of more worth, 
though inanimate, than the mind which 
discovered it? Are the stars more wonder- 
ful than the thought that can trace the 
pattern which they weave across the page 
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of space? Nay, the words of the Saviour 
are doubly true applied to God: “What 
shall it profit God to gain the whole ma- 
terial world, and lose a soul?” 

The other part of the contention is as 
easily gainsaid. } 

“There are so many of us, even admit- 
ting that God cares more for a girl than 
a world, that God cannot possibly be inter- 
ested in us all,’—such is the argument. 

It is equivalent to saying that God must 
be limited in the range of His interests 
because we are. You and I could not pos- 
sibly feel a fresh and vital interestfin each 
of the millions of people who live in New 
York City. Shall we, therefore, foist the 
narrowness of our sympathies upon the 
Most High? When the war was being 
fought, we were horrified at the manner 
in which the German high command flung 
away hundreds of thousands of men in the 
mass. Does God’s mind work in the way 
of a Hindenburg mind, so that the sacred- 
ness of individuality is lost to Him? Are 
human beings precious to Him only in the 
mass? Nay, we must learn that God is 
truly godlike just because His love is so 
personal, intimate, discriminating and par- 
ticular that the hairs of our head are num- 
bered, and not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without His knowledge and care. . 
The truth beautifully stated by Augustine 
is confirmed by the witness of our own 
hearts: “God loves each of us as though 
each of us were the only person in the 
world. God loves all of us as though we 
were one person.” 


THE REIGN oF LAw. 


‘ 


A second difficulty is that raised by the 
girl who says: “Modern science has taught 


us that everything works by law. The 
universe is a great machine. The rules 
of nature are never broken. In such a 


world it is foolish to pray. Life moves 
along its regulated course, and my praying 
cannot alter it.’ The feeling has. been 
growing that it is rather silly to believe in 
special providences. Every cause has its 
effect, and every effect its cause, and events 
follow in inevitable sequence. 

No good can come of denying that such 
a contention raises a difficulty that at first 
sight seems insuperable. In early Bible 
days men regarded each experience as is- 
suing from the direct and immediate fiat 
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of God. In the words of G. K. Chester- 
ton, they believed that every morning God 
said to the sun: “Get up and do it again.” 
If it rained God had opened the windows 
of heaven and poured forth the blessing or 
misfortune of a shower. What more natu- 
ral than that a man should pray for rain 
to be given or withholden? But now we 
know, or think we know, that rain is all a 
question of evaporation, prevailing winds, 
low pressure and high pressure areas, con- 
densation, and the rest. We are sure that 
in some circumstances it is bound to rain, 
however men may pray against it; that 
under other conditions it is bound to be 
fine, however men may pray for rain. 
Law has become the great God,—or the 
great bogey! The mountains are lifted by 
law. The rivers flow by law. We see by 
the laws of vision, hear by the laws of 
sound, feel by the laws of emotion, think 
according to the laws of the mind. In 
such a world what is the use of praying? 
What is ordained in the inexorable chain 
of cause and effect will surely come to 
pass! There is nothing more to be said! 

I have tried to state that contention with 
all due weight and fairness. Can we an- 
swer it? Yes, I think we can. The an- 
swer carries us back to the question: what 
is law? We have been scared to death by 
that terrible word “Law.” 

Let us take a simple illustration. In the 
United States there is a law against mur- 
der. What is that law, and how did it 
originate? Well, the people of this coun- 
try agreed that it was wrong for one man 
to deprive another man of life, and so they 
-made it a rule binding on all that no man 
should kill. They agreed also that if any 
man infringed that rule they would unite 
to punish him. Why does that law remain 
in operation? “ Simply because the citizens 
of this country, acting under the dictates 
of conscience and under concern for the 
public good, agree to maintain it. 

Now notice! A law of itself is nothing. 
Of itself it has no power. It comes into 
being by the resolve of some mind. It 
abides only as a custom which minds agree 
to observe and enforce. 

Then in whose mind did the laws of na- 
ture find their birth? Whose hand carried 
them into action? It is a custom that the 
seasons should follow in their course: 
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whose thought originated the custom? By 
whose power is it maintained? 

Laws of themselves have ‘no being. 
They are rules of living and working 
which owe their binding might and their 
continuance to the mind and power which 
ordained them. The scientist may try to 
scare us with that word law, but we may 
reply: 

“Law is only a custom ordained by per- 
sonal mind and power. I will not worship 
law, for it is only a figment and a regula- 
tion. I will press beyond the law and wor- 
ship the mind which ordered it in wisdom, 
the power which holds it unabridged, the 
heart which established it in constant, 
fruitful and beneficent care.” 

This ‘world is not ruled by law; it is 
ruled by God through law! Never dream 
that God cannot touch the lives of His 
children because of the laws which He 
Himself has made! It would be blas- 
phemy and foolishness to suppose that 
God’s own laws have become His prison, 
that the Almighty is bound within the ma- 
chine-like precision of His own creation. 

The law of gravitation ordains that 
water shall flow downhill. Nevertheless 
the water in our house climbs upstairs 
every time we turn on the faucet on the 
second floor. The inexorable force of one 
law is temporarily overcome by the clever 
use and conjunction of other laws. But 
if we, with no more than human mind and 
power, can thus make the laws of nature 
serve our will and purpose, cannot God do 
as much? Cannot God use and codrdinate 
His own laws to work His own wish? 

A man can place a stone across a stream 
and divert its course without breaking the 
laws of nature. Cannot God so divert the 
course of a life without breaking His own 
customs? 

Even were we to make the false supposi- 
tion that the laws as we know them pre- 
vent our changing life or reaching God 
through prayer, do we know all the laws? 
Have we charted with full understanding 
the ways in which God’s spirit may touch 
the human ‘spirit ? The world is not ruled 
by law; it is ruled by God according to 
customs we can dimly trace. It is well that 
God does not give to our asking the power 
to use (or misuse) the powers of the 
world, else would we plunge ourselves and 
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our fellows in disaster. But we can pray 
with full assurance of God’s power. The 
laws are all within His leash. The only 
restraints upon Him are the necessary re- 
straints of holy love. We must pray in 
the certainty that God can do all things He 
wills, but we must take heed lest we pray 
in the presumption that God must do what 
we will. The truth ever to be held in 
mind is that behind all laws, and through 
all laws, not omitting the law of fervent 
prayer, God governs the world in right- 
eousness and tender mercy. 


UNREALITY. 


The third difficulty is set forth in the 
plea of the girl who says that prayer seems 
utterly unreal; no better than talking into 
empty space; that she cannot win any defi- 
nite consciousness of God. Perhaps this 
is the most serious obstacle of all. 

The first consideration to be urged is 
that God has made men and women 
strangely varied in temperament, and that 
we must each learn to pray in our own 


_ way. 


Some girls are of practical mind, given 
to action rather than meditation. These, 
perhaps, cannot understand the exalted 
mood of the mystic. The rhapsodies of 
the saints are in an outlandish tongue. At 
the communion service they feel a certain 
solemnity, they know that beautiful sacra- 
ment has an abiding value, but they cannot 
flog their unresponsive spirits into the ar- 
dor and ecstasy which others undoubtedly 
experience. Well, what of it? God made 
us as different in the fashion of our minds 
as we are different in face. The manner 
of a prayer does not make it a prayer. 
The language need not be of one kind. 
Indeed, language is not an essential, save 
the language of high resolve before the 
invisible presence of God. Augustine 
prayed: “Let my soul take refuge beneath 
the shadow of Thy wings; let my heart, 
this sea of restless waves, find peace in 
Thee, O God!” But a rough soldier before 
he rode into battle cried out: “O Lord, 
Thou knowest how busy I must be this 
day. If I forget Thee, do not Thou forget 
me!” As Dr. Fosdick, who quotes the in- 
stances and makes the parallel, points out, 
the one is as truly a prayer as the other. 
The essentials of prayer are not concerned 
with diction or richness of imagery, but 
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with sincerity, humility, and hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. 

“But,” urges another, “even when I pray 
in my own fashion I seem to be beating the 
air. I never vividly realize that God is 
with me when I pray. At best, my prayers 
are comforting monologues.” 

It is Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, I think, 
who quotes the witty little poem about the 
girl who wished to be popular: 


“She sat on the sand, 
And held her own hand, 
And never discovered the ‘sel 


Is our praying like that? When we go 
into our quiet room as Jesus counseled, 
do we no more than hold our own hand? 

Is it possible to distinguish between the 
presence of God and the realization of our 
own best selves? Even if it is not possi- 
ble, what then? Suppose our best self is 
God entering the citadel of life down all 
the highways of feeling, thought and will. 
So great a man as Paul rejoiced because 
he could not make clear distinction between 
the high voices of his soul and the visi- 
tation of the Eternal: “I live, yet not I; 
Christ liveth in me.” Surely the best in us 
is the apocalypse of God. Every holy as- 
piration is the knocking of Him who stands 
eternally at the door-of life. Every soar- 
ing ideal is the lifting of His banner. 
Every clean thought and noble purpose is 
His shadow thrown across the mind. 
Every prayerful mood is the trailing of 
His seamless robe. 

The water we drink in Rutland comes 
from the neighboring dam, but the water 
in the dam comes from the unblemished 
sky and streams down the everlasting hills. 
So do our prayers draw from the reser- 
voir of our own best selves, but the res- 
ervoir is filled from the abundance of di- 
vine purity, strength, and peace. 

If you cannot distinguish between your 
best self and the presence of God, do not 
try! Thank Him that the reservoir of 
your highest nature can be daily filled to 
the brim by the invisible tides of His saving 
and enriching spirit. 


jedi 


Prayer is an art. . Like every worthwhile 
art it is not easily mastered. It is as nat- 
ural an art, however, as walking,—and as 
difficult to learn! But a little child is too 
simple in faith, too unsophisticated (for- ~ 
tunately), to declare after the first tragic 
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tumble that walking is impossible. Would 
that we could be childlike in our faith and 
trust! 

Success in the high art of prayer comes 
only of persistent praying. You never 
made a friend in your life simply by nod- 
ding to another girl across the street, nor 
‘can you make friends with God in any such 
‘cursory way. True friendship, human or 
divine, comes when we persistently culti- 
vate our friends, open to them the wealth 
of our nature, and take into our lives the 
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wealth of theirs. True friends will share 
sorrow and joy, be much in one another’s 
company, not shirking that hour of such 
true communion when words themselves are 
a burden. We cannot make a friend of God 
save by the constant cultivation of His 
presence, by talking with Him often, by 
pouring out to Him day by day all that is 
in our hearts. “Ask with importunity, and 
ye shall receive; seek diligently, and ye 
shall find; knock with faith and confidence, 
and the door shall be opened unto you.” 


THE CHURCH’S OPPORTUNITY AND 
OBLIGATION.* 


Rev. John McDowell, D. D. 


No argument is needed to prove that the 
present hour is big with opportunity for 
the Christian church. If the church is to 
make the most of this unparalleled oppor- 
tunity, it must know not only the truth as 
it is in Christ, and recorded in the Bible, 
it must also know the times. It must know 
the social, the political, the industrial, as 
well as the moral and spiritual life that is 
surging against it. The church must be 
able to interpret the unrest, the aspirations 
and the errors of that life, first to itself, 
and then to the world. 

To know the times in this sense, the 
‘church must know just where the center of 
interest lies today. This center is un- 
doubtedly changeable. Fifty years ago it 
lay in the relation of religion to science. 
Twenty years ago it lay in the relation of 
religion to the Scriptures. Today the cen- 
ter of interest lies in the relation of re- 
ligion to society. 


* THe DEMANDS OF THE TIMES. 


In support of this statement, note the 
demands of the times. 

First, there is the demand for social 
reading. Over sixty per cent of the books 
taken out of the public library in one of 
our greatest industrial and educational cen- 
ters were on the social question. 

Second, there is the demand for social 
organization. Over nine million laboring 
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men have organized, and are today found 
in trade-unions. Socialism has on its rolls 
over twenty million followers. Universal 
unrest is the most marked feature of the 
second decade of the twentieth century. 
This unrest is not accidental; it is the logi- 
cal product of what the people are reading. 

Third, there is the demand for social 
legislation. In a recent Congress over 
twenty bills were passed, every one of 
which embodied a demand for wider social 
control on the part of the government. 
Practically every legislature in America to- 
day is filled with bills asking for social 
legislation. 

Fourth, there is the demand for social 
education. The popular courses of studies 
in our colleges and universities today are 
those on social science. 

Fifth, there is the demand for social 
religion. Practically every denomination in 
America and in Great Britain has either 
a commission or a committee or a depart- 
ment on social betterment. Programs of 
religious organizations give the largest and 
most prominent place to the consideration 
of the social question. 

We cannot blind our eyes to these facts. 


’They make it clear that the supreme ques- 


tion of the hour is the social question. 
“The foreground of immediate interest,” 
says Professor Peabody, “is unquestionably 
held by the needs and problems of the 
social world. Never before were so many 
people concerned with the amelioration of 
social conditions and the realization of 
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social dreams. The most conspicuous and 
disturbing fact of contemporary life is its 
social unrest. No institution of society— 
the family, the state or the church,—is so 
fixed in stability or in sanctity as to be 
safe from radical transformation. The 
growth of industry, with its combinations 
of capital and its organizations of labor; 
the unprecedented accumulation of wealth 
in the hands of the few, and the equally 
unprecedented increase of power in the 
hands of the many,—these and many other 
signs of the times point to new social ad- 
justments, and awaken a new social spirit.” 

No one will doubt for a minute the far- 
reaching possibilities of this social awaken- 
ing: the future character of civilization and 
the destiny of the human race are involved 
in it. The whole question as to whether 
it shall be a blessing to the world or a 
curse, is one of leadership. Who shall 
give direction to this gigantic movement? 
The church or the world? Christianity or 
commerce? Christian men or non-Chris- 
tian men? Christ or Antichrist? 

If Christianity is to dominate this social 
uprising, then representatives of the church 
in their individual and collective capacity 
must know three things: First, what is the 
social question? Second, the relation of 
Christianity to it. Third, the present duty 
of the church in view of this relation. 


I; WHat Is THE SocIAL QUESTION? 


Before the social question can be solved, 
it must be understood. There are many 
social problems, but only one social ques- 
tion; just as there are many diseases, but 
only one human body. Our definition of 
the social question will depend upon our 
point of view, which is not that of the po- 
litical economist, nor of the reformer, but 
of the Christian. 

From the Christian point of view, the 
social question is primarily one of the 
spirit, and not one of system. Whenever 
organized Christianity has forgotten this 
truth, and has sought to define the social 
question in terms of system, political, in- 
dustrial or social, it has failed and has 
brought discredit upon religion. The 
church which identifies itself with any par- 
ticular theory of political action is court- 
ing a new source of division, which can 
only serve to increase her difficulties. 
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Such a church will gradually be absorbed 
in a party organization, and become a mere 
political caucus. And so, from the Chris- 
tian point of view, we say that the social 
question is a question in human relation- 
ships. In a word, viewed in the light of 
Christianity it is simply a man’s answer to 
God’s question to Cain: “Where is thy 
brother?” It is man’s response to the 
second commandment: “Love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” It is an effort to answer the 
Lord’s Prayer: “Thy kingdom come.” It 
is the application of the Golden Rule to all 
the activities of life. 

Evidently then the social question, de- 
fined in terms of human relationships and 
human responsibility, is not new. It is as 
old as the race. 

It is not an unscriptural question. Dr. 
Wilbur Crafts, in his lectures at Prince- 
ton on “Practical Christian Sociology” as- 
serted that “there is more material for 
Biblical sociology than for Biblical theol- 
ogy.’ We may not go as far as that, but 
it certainly is true that the Bible is full of 
teachings on man’s relation to his fellow 
men. The law, the psalms and the 
prophets are full of. definite teachings on 
social rights and social duties. 

The Bible has been too exclusively 
studied from doctrinal and devotional 
standpoints. The Bible enforces not one, 
but two, great commandments: “Love 
God,” the first and greatest commandment, 
and also “a second like unto it”: “Love 
thy neighbor.” Our Lord affirmed that “on 
these two commandments hang the whole 
law, and the prophets.” It is imperative 
that the Bible be studied as carefully in the 
light and interest of the second command- 
ment as it has been in those of the first. 

The social question is not an .anti-Chris- 
tian question. In support of this claim 
note several facts. 

First, the development of Jesus was in 
accord with social as well as with individ- 
ual ideas. The record says (Luke 2.52): 
“Jesus increased in wisdom and_ stature, 
and in favor with God and man.’ Jesus 
was developing personally, religiously and 
socially. 

Second, the teachings of Jesus are filled 
with social Christianity. The application 
of the Sermon on the Mount is social. He 
likened His followers to salt, and to light. 
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Both of these symbols, by their very na- 
ture, imply a social gospel. The, Lord’s 
Prayer is a social prayer; there is not a 
singular pronoun in it. It is “Our Father,” 
“Our daily bread,’ “Our debts,” “Lead us 
not. into temptation,” “Deliver us from 
evil.” 

Futhermore, the social question is not 
anti-evangelistic. In the gospel, social 
Christianity and evangelism are always 
combined. Christ began His ministry with 
this call: “Repent,” a personal matter; but 
He followed it with a social call: “for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” He sent 
His disciples forth with this same twofold 
message. An evangelism which does not 
issue in a genuine social uplift is a defec- 
tive evangelism. On the other hand, a 
social uplift movement that is not rooted 
in a thoroughgoing evangelism is  short- 
lived and inadequate. The social work of 
the church must always be secondary to her 
evangelistic work. Christian socialism can 
never take the place of Christian missions. 
Temperance work, industrial education and 
civic enthusiasm can never do away with 
the necessity of the Pentecostal revival. 
That the religion of Jesus Christ begins in 
the heart of the individual cannot be denied 
by anyone who studies the New Testament 
and who knows human experience. 

Let it be further said that there can be 
no sound reconstruction which does not 
start with and build upon this foundation, 
—the regeneration of the individual. But 
God lays this foundation that He may build 
upon it His kingdom. 


II. Tue Retatrion or CHRISTIANITY TO 
THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 


The social question of the twentieth cen- 
tury is the child of Christianity. The im- 
pulse that gave it birth, and the spirit 
which has nourished it throughout the 
centuries, came directly from Jesus Christ. 
There is no consciousness of the social 
question where Jesus Christ is not known. 
Pagan Africa and heathen India have the 
social question, but they have not the con- 
sciousness of it. They are not discussing 
equality of opportunity either before God 
or before the law, nor are they deeply con- 
cerned with the rights of women and chil- 
dren, and the welfare of society. 

Were it not for Christian ideals, which 
abhor injustice and inequality, we should 
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not be conscious of this question today. In- 
justice and inequality could not long exist 
in a world where religion taught that all 
men have equal rights before God, and that 
every soul is of equal value in His eyes 
(John 3.16). When religious equality be- 
came the faith of mankind, there could be 
no peace until law recognized political 
equality. Men realize today, as never be- 
fore, that happiness depends upon develop- 
ment, and development upon opportunity. 


-The essence of the social question today is 


the demand for equality of opportunity,— 
free scope for the development of such 
gifts as we have. This demand is the logi- 
cal conclusion of the Christianity of Christ. 

And Christianity is the solution, and the 
only solution, of the social question. This 
solution is embodied in the three elemental 
laws of Christianity, namely: the law of 
regeneration, the law of righteousness and 
the law of love. 


The Law of Regeneration. 


Through the law of regeneration Chris- 
tianity changes the nature of man, and ul- 
timately the character of society. It is 
frequently said that no solution of the so- 
cial question can be found so long as hu- 
man nature is what it is, namely, selfish. 
Jesus Christ recognized this truth when He 
made regeneration the primary condition 
for entering His kingdom (John 3.3): “Ye 
must be born again.” To attempt to solve 
the * social question without regenerating 
men is absurd. There can be no regen- 
erated society apart from regenerated in- 
dividuals, men who have been made par- 
takers of the divine nature, the essence of 
which is unselfishness. Regeneration al- 
ways precedes reconstruction. It is fatal 
to attempt to solve the social question of 
today and to forget or ignore the source of 
all the selfishness and misery of. the world, 
namely, the fact that “all have sinned and’ 
come short of the glory of God.” Splendid 
work is being done to diminish the sum of 
human suffering and wretchedness, and we 
must not underestimate the value of va- 
rious schemes of improvement, philan- 
thropic, social, political and industrial. But 
we must not forget that misery does not 
come from ignorance alone, and that it can- 
not be swept away by knowledge. Distress 
does not come from environment alone, 
and therefore it cannot be removed by im- 
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provement of circumstances. Suffering 
does not come from poverty alone, and 
therefore economic changes will not anni- 
hilate it. The root of it lies deeper than 
these things. 

Dean Hodges has truthfully said: “When 
we are busiest with our problems of ethics 
and our problems in philanthropy, the 
Christian minister stands up and says that 
we have not got sight of the real thing. 
We have not touched the man. The body 
is not the man. Whoever would find him 
must address the heart. He must be born 
again to enter the new life. Carpets and 
curtains make some difference, the Ten 
Commandments make more, but that which 
is essential is the spiritual impulse of re- 
ligion. The supreme thing in solving the 
social question is not a new coat, or even 
a new thought, but a new heart; and God 
alone can give that, through Jesus Christ.” 


The Law of Righteousness. 


Through the law of righteousness Chris- 
tianity has given man a new standard by 
’ which to regulate his relations with God 
and his fellow men. This law is stated in 
the Sermon on the Mount (Matthew 5,6 
and 7), in the Golden Rule (Luke 6.31), 
and in the summary of the law (Matthew 
22. 37-41). Christianity is law as well as 
life and love. Life imparted by regen- 
eration needs development and guidance. 
The heart may be regenerated, but the head 
may be ignorant and badly informed. Re- 
generation merely creates the will to do 
right; it does not define for man what is 
right. This is defined for him in the law 
of righteousness, embodied in the teachings 
and the example of Jesus Christ. He is 
the final authority over all life, in its so- 
cial as well as in its individual aspects. 
Christ is “the light of the world” (John 
8.12), the light of the political world, the 
industrial world, the intellectual world, the 
social world, as well as the moral and 
spiritual world. Christianity has not laid 
down definite economic rules, or enunciated 
political maxims, but just as it deals with 
psychological and ethical questions on 
broad general principles that are true to 
experience, so it takes all social problems, 
economic and political, and looks at them 
in the light of the eternal verities of the 
kingdom of God and the divine purpose. 
Christianity clearly enunciates the princi- 
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ples which make for social welfare, and 
supplies the strongest and purest motives 
for disinterested service. 


The Law of Love. 


Through the law of love Christianity 
offers the world an adequate dynamic for 
solving the social question. You do not 
make men good by merely telling them 
what goodness is; nor by setting forth the 
bitter consequences of wrongdoing. All 
this is surface work. Christianity offers us 
not only a power which regenerates, a 
standard which directs, but a dynamic 
which impels and empowers us to live the 
Christian life and apply the Christian law. 
It substitutes for all other motives for 
obedience the motive of love (2 Corin- 
thians 5.14): “the love of Christ con- 
straineth us.” The secret of Christian 
morality in both its personal and its social 
aspect is that it changes duty into choice, 
because love is made the motive for obedi- 
ence. The special gift of Christianity to 
men is the gift of a new nature, which is 
created in righteousness that flows from 
truth and is impelled by love. To tell men 
what they ought to do is very little help 
toward doing it. The glory of Christianity 
is that it gives the knowledge of what we 
ought to do, and with and in that knowl- 
edge it gives the desire and power to be 
what God would have us to be, and to do 
what He would have us to do. By being 
both law and impulse Christianity offers 
the world the only dynamic adequate to 
the solution of the social question. 


III. THe Present Duty or THE CHURCH. 


In view of these facts, what is the duty 
of the church toward the social question? 
We answer that it is fourfold. 


I. To give leadership to the thought of 
the social movement. 

Let it not be forgotten that the social 
question is primarily one of social thought. 
It is a philosophy before it is an activity. 
The modern socialists have seen this, and 
hence they have spent their lives in seek- 
ing to mold the thought life of men. They 
have been social teachers rather than social 
workers in all our great centers. 

We cannot expect to have a society based 
on Christian principles so long as our so- 
cial philosophy is made by anti-Christian 
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philosophers and materialistic socialists. 
The times are appealing to the church to 
capture the thought of the social move- 
ment, to proclaim that there is not a 
thought worth considering in philosophy, 
an ideal in ethics, a principle in sociology, 
or a program in practical reform, that is 
not found in Christianity. The most ur- 
gent appeal of the times to the church is 
to “bring every thought,” social, political, 
ethical and religious, “into captivity to 
Christ Jesus.” The industrial organization 
of society has attained, in the thought of 
our times, an importance which has never 
before attached to it. The urgent secular 
questions of the day are the questions of 
wealth and poverty, of luxury and want, of 
capital and labor, of peace and war. These 
all combine, to create a strong demand for 
a social expression of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and this demand creates an obliga- 
tion from which no church bearing the 
name of Jesus Christ can consistently es- 
cape. 

In the intellectual and social ferment 
over these issues there often appears an 
Open opposition to Christianity, involved in 
a materialistic philosophy which limits the 
scope of belief and action to the life which 
now is. A program of exclusively exter- 
nal betterment is often declared to be 
synonymous with, or a sufficient substitute 
for, essential Christianity. Such a claim is 
in contradiction to the truth that “man 
shall not live by bread alone.” If the 
church is to bring every thought into cap- 
tivity to Christ, it must know the mind of 
Christ regarding the social problems of 
our day, such as the problems of wealth, of 
poverty, of industry, of child labor, of the 
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protection of women, of the Sunday rest 
day, and of democracy. This the church is 
earnestly seeking to do. As an evidence of 
it, we cite the “Social Creed” of the Pres- 
byterian church adopted by the General 
Assembly of 1910 and reaffirmed by the 
Assembly of 1914. To be sure, the church 
cannot lay down rules for specific social 
problems, but it can, and it ought, yes, it 
must, teach regulative principles for all 
modern problems if it is to give leadership 
to the thought of the social movement. 
The hope of the world now, as in the pre- 
ceding nineteen centuries, is that under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit the church 
may discern the truth, and the truth may 
have free course. 


2. To give leadership to the conscience of 
the social movement. 

The most imperative need in the social 
awakening is to Christianize the conscience. 
It is evident that the development and ap- 
plication of the moral and religious ideas 
of our times have not kept pace with in- 
dustrial and commercial progress. Con- 
science is aroused but perplexed, and the 
need exists for emphasizing in a more def- 
inite way the obligations of the different 
elements of society each to the other. 

The church needs to teach with stronger 
convictions that men cannot live to them- 
selves alone, and that they must not pursue 
their own gain in disregard of the rights 
and the welfare of others. With clear- 
ness and without hesitation the church 
must affirm as the principle of social prac- 
tice the fundamental teaching of Jesus, 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, even so do ye also unto them.” 
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The social awakening is asking for guid- 
ance on the ever enlarging questions of 
corporate and social duties. If the con- 
science of this movement can be made and 
kept Christian, the social movement will be 
kept Christian. The times are looking to 
the church to provide standards that will 
make the conscience of the social move- 
ment Christian. The Christian standards 
for conscience are found, of course, in the 
New Testament. They must be interpreted 
and applied, and the church is the ap- 
pointed agent “for this work. New moral 
questions are up today. Men are asking: 
“Has Christianity moral standards for the 
corporate as well as for the personal life of 
men?” The standards of personal morality 
are fairly well fixed and accepted, but not 
so with public and social morality. Presi- 
dent Hadley of Yale has said: “The pres- 
ent evil from which society is suffering is 
not so much one of character as one of 
misunderstanding. We are suffering not 
so much from bad morals as from defec- 
tive ethics.” 

If this is a true statement of the present 
condition of modern life, it is a criticism 
and a challenge to the church. The church, 
more than any other organization of so- 
ciety, is charged with the responsibility of 
teaching sound and effective ethics. In the 
gospel of Christ we have a system of eth- 
ics which is both sound and effective. Why 
then the condition described by President 
Hadley? The answer is clear. The church 
has not been teaching ethics; or if she has, 
she has not been teaching the ethics of 
Christ. A truly Christianized conscience 
will not permit men to gain positions of 
power and to amass wealth without ques- 
tioning the means by which both are ob- 
tained, and the use made of them. A pub- 
lic conscience which tolerates men who buy 
and bribe their way into high | positions, 
and men who grow rich by making other 
people poor, men who rob not only the 
present but a future generation, is not a 
Christian conscience. Has not the time 
come when we must affirm with all our 
hearts that God has not given any man 
license to sin, either in his individual life 
or his corporate life; that God has given 
no man exemption from the trouble and 
suffering involved in doing right? In an 
age like ours, so fertile in excuses for 
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every kind of wrong,—when men are not 
asking: “Is it wrong?” but “Is it steri- 
lized?”—when a college professor tells his 
class that profanity is no longer a sin, but 
merely a symptom of “a diseased vocabu- 
lary,”—we need the stern and outward and 
unmistakable announcement of God’s will 
to assure us that evil does not change with 
our whims and feelings, and that God can- 
not accommodate Himself to our so-called 
moral necessities. In other words, if the 
church is to give leadership to the con- 
science of the social movement, it must 
enthrone Christ in the conscience as the 
sovereign power. 


3. To give leadership to the activities of 
the social movement. 

Never before were so many people con- 
cerned with the amelioration of social con- 
ditions, and social ideas; never before were 
there so many movements for human wel- 
fare. If these people and these movements 
are to be kept Christian, the church must 
be ready and willing to lead them. The 
church must not only teach and inspire; 
it must actually lead every movement 
which aims to make men like Christ, earth 
like heaven, and the kingdoms of this 
world the kingdom of Christ. 

There is a grave danger just now that 
the church may lose her place of. leader- 
ship in social activities. Already we are 
hearing about “scientific, charity,” “practical 
education,” “moral reform,” and “ethical 
revival.” The phrases in themselves are 
not necessarily antagonistic to the church, 
but as used by many today they are. Many 
social workers discount the church as an 
agency in social service, notwithstanding 
the fact that most of them belong to the 
church. 

Because the church is in danger of losing 
her hold on these great human activities 
which legitimately come under her sphere 
of work, the church should lead them. The 
primary function of the church is to bring 
every individual and every department of 
human life into conformity with the law 
of love, the law of God. Exactly what the 
church must do at any particular time or 
any particular place may, of course, vary. 
It must depend upon what is most needed 
at the particular time and in the particular 
place, in order soonest to establish the 
kingdom of God. 


The Transformed Ambition. 


No movement for the betterment of man 
and the purifying of society should ever 


knock at the door of the church in vain. 


The church in the person of her leaders 
should direct every movement which aims 
at human well-being. The ancient motto 
which reads: “Nothing human is foreign 
to me,” might well be taken as the motto 
of the church today. This would mean that 
the church would give leadership to edu- 
cation, to recreation, to legislation which 
affects human welfare, and to all the move- 
ments which affect the vital interests of the 
individual, the home, the school, the church 
and the state. “The church,” said Josiah 
Strong, “is fast learning in these last days 
that the call of Jesus is not merely unto 
the temple, but also unto the state; not 
merely into the concealed life, but also into 
the open life; not merely into a part of 
life, but into the whole of life.” To re- 
tain her leadership the church must be 
responsive to this call, and in the name of 
Christ lead every social activity for hu- 
man welfare. 


4. To give leadership to the spirit of the 
social movement. 

No one will question that the nature and 
influence of this movement will be made by 
the spirit that dominates it. Society has a 
right to look to the church for leadership 

of the spirit which animates the social 
awakening. The church, more than any 
other organization, has been charged with 
the responsibility. The real issue of the 
day is one of spirit rather than one of 
system. Shall the social movement be 
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Christianized or commercialized? Shall 
Christ lead it, or shall Antichrist? These 


are the most important questions confront- 
ing the modern world. The future char- 
acter of civilization as well as the future 
influence of the church is involved in these 
questions. 

If the social movement is to be Christian- 
ized, if it is to be led by Christ, the church 
must give leadership to the spirit of it. 
Christ’s expectation for society can be 
realized only through the proclamation by 
the church of the gospel which tells of His 
sacrifice for mankind, combined with the 
manifestation of the spirit of that sacri- 
fice in the life of His disciples. The social 
movement can be made Christian only as it 
is filled with the spirit of the cross. The 
law of social service, “Each for all, and 
all for each,” will be a dead letter unless 
reinforced by the love which the cross ex- 
presses. To fill the social movement with 
the cross, in the New Testament meaning 
of it, is to set in operation the mightiest 
force in the universe for the regeneration 
of sinful human nature and the redemption 
of sinful human society. 

What the social movement needs more 
than anything else is a cross-begotten en- 
thusiasm for humanity. This will direct 
the movement into right motives and right 
methods. Only as the church fills the so- 
cial movement with the spirit of Christ, 
which is always and everywhere the spirit 
of love, service, sacrifice, can it give the 
leadership which makes and keeps the 
spirit of the mighty movement Christian. 


THE TRANSFORMED AMBITION.* 


Rev. Thomas Yates. 


Wherefore also we make it our arm. 
2 Corinthians 5.9. 

The Authorized Version of the Scrip- 
ture, and the Revised Version also, reach 
with a curious reluctance the real trans- 
lation and the real significance of this 
word of the apostle. It is the margin 
of the Revised Version that at last gets 
the real center of the target with this one 
exactly right word, “ambitious.” 


* Delivered at the Young Women’s Conference, 
July, 1920. 


‘We are ambitious”: it is a text that is 
arresting enough to hold our minds. Tell, 
me your secret ambitions, and you are 
handing me the master key of your mind 
and offering me the clue to most things 
that are going to happen to you and 
through you. 

“We are ambitious.” Let your thought 
for a moment or two play around about 
that phrase. Upon what different lips that 
phrase has been heard, and with what di- 
verse suggestions, sinister and sublime! 
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The highest virtue and the lowest vice are 
both held within its range, for ambition 
is the blood relation of both. The most 
distinguished heroisms and the most con- 
spicuous villainies in the world have been 
hidden in the heart of a word like this. 
With it men have climbed into the light of 
truth, with it men and women have 
traveled along.the paths of godlike service 
and have reached out to the sublimest 
glories of character and of destiny, but 
with it also men have plunged through foul 
seas of intrigue and violence and have 
sounded upon earth the very depths of hell. 
It is an elemental thing in human nature, 
greatly good or greatly bad. 

Look at the word for a moment, “am- 
bitious.” Do you know that word itself 
is like a stained robe? Ambition is, in 
the Latin tongue, “going about,’ “going 
around,” and it came to us from the going 
about of candidates for office in ancient 
Rome. It was in that shady quarter,—shall 
I say among the touting politicians ?—that 
the very word ambition was born, among 
the canvassers for position; and the evil 
significance of the word gathered round 
it first from the unscrupulousness of men 
who are ready to use any means for pri- 
vate ends. The word comes out of the 
history of speech with suspicion wrapped 
around it like a garment. 

It has saved millions of people from use- 
less and ignoble living, and it has damned 
millions of people by luring them into evil 
black as midnight. Ambition, like money, 
is an excellent servant but an execrable 
master. It has got to be reckoned with. 
It is the characteristic motive of the strong. 
The Christian religion has just got to 
make something out of ambition, or it will 
prove inoperative and futile against one of 
the mightiest working forces in human 
nature. 


The religion of Christ had this particular 
and specific problem to handle in a big way 
when it laid hold of Saul of Tarsus, who 
was destined to become the most illustrious 
and effective convert that Christianity has 
ever made. The religion of Christ can 
make a very great deal out of very small 
people, but it can make a very great deal 
more out of great people, and it had a 
great personality for its operations when 
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Saul of Tarsus went down before the 
great light on the Damascus road. This 


‘was a man of a great mind and a great na- 


ture, big enough to hold within himself 
great polar contradictions, great opposing 
principles that would have simply shattered 
a small man. Read that chapter in the 
Epistle to the Romans that is written with 
blood, and you will see that inside this man 
great opposing principles were moving. 
They would have broken up a little man. 
They did not shatter him; they only set up 
that high tension which made, him one of 
the mightiest dynamics in all human his- 
tory. And at the hot center of his person- 
ality there was the mighty driving force 
of ambition. 

I believe it was always so. I believe that 
never a more ambitious lad sat at the feet 
of Gamaliel than Saul of Tarsus, and when 
he came out of the schools into the great 
world he was like that. His fierce ambi- 
tion ran in the channels of his old religion. 
Were these Nazarenes to be persecuted? 
He was in the front line of it; he would 
harry them out of the land; you couldn’t 
hold him. He took his religion and every- 
thing belonging to himself as a Pharisee 
with tremendous seriousness. And when 
this man was apprehended of Christ Jesus, 
our Lord had mightily to do with his am- 
bition. He laid hold of it. 

I read to you.a moment ago that mes- 
sage that was sent to the blinded Saul. It 
is a wonderful message. “Go and tell 
Saul what great things.” “Great things”: 
that. is the only word possible when you 
are dealing with a man like this. For 
good or evil, great things are the only 
things. this man is going to be concerned 
with. 

But do you see what that message might 
have been? “Go and tell Saul what great 
things he shall be for My sake”: that 
would have moved him tremendously. “Go. 
and tell Saul what great things he shall 
do for My sake”: that would have moved 
him too, for he was always a doer. But 
the word came: “Go and tell Saul what 
great things he shall surrer for My sake”: 
that was the greatest of all, that was the 
last touch in the making of a Christian 
and in the making of a missionary, and in 
the unexpectedness of that word this man’s 
ambition leaped up, transfused into a white 
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heat, and his whole being rose to the call 
of the heroic. 

Before I ask you to look closely into 
the changed ambition of this man, may I 
ask you to reflect upon the necessity for 
this -quality in the godly life? This ele- 
mental thing is God-given, and it has His 
ends to serve. Where there is no ambi- 
tion there is so much less to consecrate. 
It costs so little to be one of the innu- 
merable nonentities of the world! To some 
of us it comes quite naturally. 

We had in England a great school-mas- 
ter, Dr. Arnold of Rugby, the father of 
Matthew Arnold, who to his boys at Rugby 
used frequently preach about the tempta- 
tions of dullness. They are very great. 
There are foolish people who say that 
though ambition may accomplish more, it 
is the unambitious soul who is safest. Oh, 
I doubt it! It is among the small craft 
that most of the shipwrecks happen on the 
sea and in life. The people who are in 
most danger are the people without ambi- 
tion, who haven’t got enough way upon 
them to sweep aside bad customs, but 
themselves are swept by every tide and 
current as it flows. Part of the work of 
Christ is to create new men and women 
who have a move on them, to rescue men’s 
thoughts from mean and low concerns, to 
fire them with a passionate determination 
for the good and the true and the right- 
eous. All that is part of Christ’s gospel. 

The dangers of ambition! Oh, yes, no_ 
-end of them; yet there is really only one 
danger of ambition, and that is the danger 
of being ambitious without God! We have 
talked a great deal too much as if Christ 
had only a gospel for the half-baked. 
Jesus Christ wants the strong, and much as 
He can do and much as He has for the 
weak,—thank God He has so much for 
them, we are all weak somewhere,—He 
has more for the strong, and He wants 
them to move with Him out upon all the 
holy causes and high chivalries of the 
world. The reason so many people make 
such a poor show in the life of religion is 
just this, that while Jesus Christ holds 
their appreciation and has their reverence 
and even their affection, He has never come 
to be the real master of their ambitions. 
When He is truly Master and Lord, He 
comes into the realm of ambition not to 
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destroy but to fulfill, directing ambition 
with its force undiminished and intensified 
to the highest and loftiest ends. 

Three times does the apostle give us a 
glimpse of the working of his transformed 
ambition. The first is of ambition with its 
eyes up-lifted to its supreme Judge and 
Arbiter. The second is of ambition with 
its desire and determination fixed upon a 
quality of soul and of inward character. 
The third is of ambition scanning the range 
of its serviceable activity and selecting its 
point of onset and its field of achievement. 
Let me speak to you quite briefly about 
these three. 


THe Upwarp Look. 


First, there is ambition with an upward 
look to its supreme Judge and Arbiter: 
“We are ambitious to be well pleasing unto 
Him.” 

This was the all comprehensive ambition 
of Paul as a servant of Christ: ambitious 
to be approved of his Lord.- To live so 
that Christ would approve was the loft- 
iest ideal which a great non-Christian of 
our time could conceive, and verily was. 
he not right? 

The ambition of Paul might always have 
been phrased like that, “to be approved of 
his Lord.” But as a Christian his ambition 
came to have a new content and was con- 
sciously judged by a new standard. His 
old ambition came down before the glory 
of Christ. He knew that his old ambition 
had been motived by wrong thoughts about 
God, and he found out something. He 
found out that it wasn’t true that God sets 
a price on forgiveness, it wasn’t true that 
God cares for sacrifice, it wasn’t true that 
God had favorites, it wasn’t true that God 
hated some people and approved others, it 
wasn’t true that man had to do anything 
to make God love him. God is love, the 
Father over all and in all and through all, 
and hereafter this held and dominated 
Paul’s ambition. At any cost of self-dis- 
cipline and endless watchfulness he must 
go live his life that no shame should be 
his when he thought of the love of God in 
Christ Jesus, his Lord, and to live the life 
that was fitted to the child of such a father 
was the supreme good. Here every emu- 
lation and every aspiration focussed, “to 
be well pleasing unto Him.” 

We all reverestly assent to that, but 
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I fear that we do it complacently. To be 
well pleasing unto Him is our pious desire, 
but oh! what I do want you to see is that 
with this man it was not his pious desire 
but the motive power of his life. Pious 
assent is well enough, but are we really 
ambitious about it? This being well pleas- 
ing to God was no intermittent ideal, in- 
operative over some ranges of his life, 
awake at times but sleeping for the rest. 
It was a commanding motive, a dynamic 
of the most vigorous and efficient self- 
realizing character in the pages of the New 
Testament. | 

Does it represent the supreme keenness of 
our life? Getting on in lifé involves for 
most of us standing well with some supe- 
rior in the office or college or studio, the 
profession or trade. We are anxious to be 
well pleasing,—it is a practical ambition 
with nothing about it to be ashamed of. 
But are we as keen and as constantly care- 
ful and strenuous about how we stand in 
the sight of God? And this not here in 
an act of worship only, but in all the range 
and the round of life? How this judges 
us! 

Young ladies, go back over your last 
term in school, for instance, and you other 
people go back over the last normal working 
week, Try and bring to light the ambitions 
which consciously or sub-consciously moved 
you. What have you been really keen 
about? What were you genuinely after? 
“To be well pleasing to Him,”—was it that? 
That is an ambition that may be wholly con- 
sistent with many lesser ambitions, and may 
well include them all; that is, if they are 
lesser in our estimates of them and in the 
place we give them. But it does reveal the 
poverty and the fatuity of many things we 
are foolish enough to allow greatly to count, 
and which we set our minds upon as things 
supremely to be desired. 

There are some who miss almost all the 
things that we have really wanted in life, 
and whom we perhaps think are beneath us 
in consequence, who have quietly and firmly 
ordered their lives so that they might be 
worthy to stand before the Son of man, and 
have counted all things loss for the excel- 
lency of this. We need a new vision of our 
Lord, a new realization of His mercy and 
His love toward us, to sift and correct the 
determining ambitions of our lives. This 
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first; ambition looking up, that we may be 
well pleasing in His sight. 


Tue INwarp Loox. 


Paul opens to us a second secret of his 
ambition, this time in the way of exhorta- 
tion to others. To the Thessalonian Chris- 
tians he wrote under circumstances I can- 
not stay upon: 

“We exhort you that you be ambitious 
to be quiet.” 

Here is ambition with its aim bent upon 
a certain quality of the inward life. It 
seems a surprising thing to come from one 
so strenuous as the apostle. I imagine that 
one of the lessons that St. Paul found most 
difficult to accept was that basal persuasion 
of the Christian faith that the best things 
do not come to us by striving but by re- 
ceiving. It was a very hard lesson for him 
to learn, and in the teeth of all his tempera- 
ment and all his training. But he learned 
it, and all his writing throbs with the dis- 
covery. 

Many of you who are listening to me are, 
I know, at that stage where you will find 
that uncommonly hard to believe. It is 
absolutely true that the best and the big- 
gest things of life do not come to us by 
striving but by receiving. Listen to Paul! 
Grace, a gift; power, a gift; faith, a gift; 
love, a giit; and the things that we most 
want,—light, grace, power, peace, hope,— 
they are for us to take. God’s best things 
are His gifts, and the grace of receiving is 
always the fruit of an inward quiet. 

Looking out over your beautiful land 
from this Pisgah point this morning there 
came to my mind some words of our Eng- 
lish Lake poet: 


“Think you ‘mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 
That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking? 
Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives.” 


So sang Wordsworth, and it is the true 
attitude of the soul towards God and the 
spiritual world. 


THe Ovutwarp Loox. 


And now finally, the third time that this 
word comes from the pen of the apostle 
it is ambition looking over the range of 
the things it wants to do. To the Romans 
he writes: 
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“Being ambitious to preach the gospel 
not as where Christ is already named.” 

He means that he wants to witness for 
his Lord where witnessing is most difficult, 
and where the ground is unprepared, and 
where he has the honor of standingsalone 
for his Master. 

To how many of us is that at all a 
genuine ambition? There are a great many 
who truly love Christ, who have a real 
dread of being flung into non-Christian sur- 
roundings. There are many who deeply de- 
plore that they have to live and work in 
such surroundings, and that those they meet 
most neither know Christ nor have any 
affinity with the deepest things of their 
Own conscience and conviction and affec- 
tion. 

I would not belittle the danger or the 
trouble or the pain that such surroundings 
often cause, but it is well to look at it 
carefully. You have got to live your life, 
for the most part, among people who do not 
in the least sympathize with or have any 
afhnity with your highest ideals, especially 
your highest Christian ideals. If in such 
circumstances you are carrying yourself 
resentiully or diffidently as a Christian, if 
you are wearing an air of one who is un- 
willingly placed in an environment from 
which you would gladly escape, then you 
are in danger, and you are not going to 
be a match for your difficulty. But if you 
had the opportunity to pour out your dis- 
tresses to the apostle, to tell him about it 
all, if you were to say to him: “You do 
not know how I am placed; there isn’t a 
soul round about me, often enough, who 
cares anything for Christ,” he would look 
at you with a sort of wonder, and he 
would say to you: 

“How splendid! How. absolutely splen- 
did! You say that you are all alone as a 
‘Christian? I myself was long ambitious 
for such a chance as is given you. It is 
surely a great thing to be so honored of 
our Lord as to be His witness where there 
are none else.” 

If you know Him with intimacy that is 
how you will take it. You will seek rein- 
forcement in Christian fellowship, you will 
be much in prayer, and feed well at the 
means of grace; but you won’t ask for 
anybody to pity you, and you won't be 
sorry for yourself. You carry high honor, 


and you are always safest when your dread 
becomes your pride and your joy. 

“Pray for me,” said Paul to the Ephe- 
sians, “that utterance may be given to me 
that I may open my mouth boldly to make 
known the mystery of the gospel for which 
I am an ambassador in bonds, that therein 
I may speak boldly as I ought to speak.” 
One would have thought it a great deal 
more prudent for an ambassador in bonds 
to tone things down, to speak with bated 
breath and whispering humbleness. But 
the apostle knew better. “I am in a tight 
place,” he said; “the fear of men may be 
upon me; pray for me that under these 
circumstances I may open my mouth, and 
nothing make me afraid.” 

Let me preach to you, my beloved friends, 
the efficacy in every moment and time of 
Christian danger of that sublimer prudence. 
Faintheartedness fails, every kind of cow- 
ardice only prepares for our overthrow, 
but to witness for Christ firmly,—not 
blatantly, but firmly, unshrinkingly, yet 
modestly,—renders us irresistible. 


So we have our glance of the ambitions 
of an apostle. Jesus Christ had laid hold 
of this man. His ambition had been a 
sword, but Jesus Christ had made it into 
a ploughshare, and henceforward Christ 
reigned in the region of the man’s emula- 
tions. And oh, how it energized him! 
What crusades it took him through! He 
ran the gauntlet of the fiercest fires. He 
trod mountainous difficulties into fine dust. 
And the secret of it? At the end of his 
tempestuous days he offered his testimony : 
“T can do all things in Him that strength- 
eneth me.” 

Beloved young people, I do so love to 
speak to you. It makes me feel very mich 
at home, because I have a procession like 
you just passing through my church from 
the schools and colleges. Let me say to 
you what I am trying always to say to them. 
In all the glory and beauty of your youth, 
in all the urge of your ambition as you 
look out upon your life, will you not let 
me say to you that Jesus Christ is the 
magnificent master of the ambitions of 
life, and that Jesus Christ has a place and 
a career for all who will follow Him? He 
is amongst you. He is putting His finger 
upon you saying: “Follow Me.” That is 
the career. 


THE COMMENC 


CEMENT OF WISDOM.* 


Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D. D. 


In addressing you this morning I shall 
be acting in harmony with the tradition of 
Northfield, keeping within the limitation 
of my own equipment, and at the same 
time consulting your very highest interests, 
if I base what I desire to say upon Holy 
Scripture. I propose, therefore, to read 
two sayings of Scripture, both taken from 
the wisdom literature of the Old Testa- 
ment, and found in the Book of Proverbs, 
in 1.7-and 9. 10. 

“The fear of the Lord is the chief ele- 
ment in wisdom.” Such is 'the saying of 
the first chapter. 

“The fear of the Lord is the commence- 
ment in wisdom.” Such is the saying of the 
chapter 9. 

The general idea is the same. The con- 
ception is that of the supremacy of wisdom 
in human life. In the first statement the 
declaration is that in wisdom the chief ele- 
ment is the fear of the Lord. The second 
statement contains the emphasis with which 
I am particularly interested in addressing 
you this morning. It reads: “The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” or, 
as I venture to render it in consonance 
with this occasion: “The fear of the Lord 
is the commencement of wisdom.” 


In one of Temple Thurston’s novels he 
has a strange and yet most suggestive half 
page. He says that we are always in dan- 
ger of treating life very much as the mas- 
ter of ceremonies treats the circus ring. 
Then he gives a great description of the 
master of ceremonies, with his silk hat 
and his black coat and his buckskin 
breeches and his high boots and his whip, 
imagining or seeming to imagine . that 
everything is under his immediate direc- 
tion. One day, however, a lion breaks 
through the iron bars of his cage and 
springs out into the arena. Then, says 
Thurston, life gets up and looks at the mas- 
ter of ceremonies. He sees life in its en- 
tirety suddenly. 

“I do not know how that appeals to you. 
When I read it I put the book down, and 


* Commencement address delivered before the 
graduating class of Northfield Seminary, June 7, 
1920. 


I thgught furiously and for a long time 
how true that is; that there are moments 
when we have done with the triviality of 
the passing and the immediate, moments in 
which life in its entirety gets up and looks 
at us, and we look into the eyes of life as 
a whole. 

Temple Thurston’s suggestion is that 
such an experience comes in the hour of 
tragedy. But it comes in other hours. 

It comes sometimes with the. breaking 
of the morning over the hilltops. I can- 
not but believe that on some fair morning 
here, some of you—being, upon that par- 
ticular morning of which I am daring to 
think, up a little earlier than usual,—have 
seen the light breaking over the hills; and 
without knowing the why of it there came 
to you a sense of the wholeness of things. 
Life got up and looked at you, and you 
looked at it. 

Ever and anon we are brought to that 
sense of the entirety of life, of the whole- 
ness of life, by anniversaries. The first of 
January is a great day for seeing life as 
a whole. Birthdays are days upon which 
we see life as a whole. Commencement 
days are days when we are driven to the: 
consideration of life as a whole: and of 
all commencement days the last in the his- 
tory of the school or college; the hour of 
graduation, is an hour when in spite of 
ourselves we are thinking no longer merely 
in the realm of the immediate and the near, 
but we are seeing life as a whole. I say 
with perfect confidence that for you es- 
pecially who today are graduating from 
this school, in these hours of graduation 
life is getting up and looking at you, and 
you are looking at life. 

You are looking back, and you are re- 
membering. The pictures that memory 
paints for you this morning are not for 
other eyes to see, but you are looking at 
them. You are remembering the hopes 
and aspirations, the endeavors and fail- 
ures and futilities of the past. It may be 
that as you look back you have very much 
to be thankful for; yes, and very much to 
be proud of in the things you have done. 
Yet you are conscious, far more conscious 
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in the moment of supreme revelation than 
those who have been watching over you, 
of many futilities and many failures. 

But the backward look is not the prin- 
cipal look this morning. You are looking 
on to the unknown tomorrow. You are 
beginning all over again. It is eighteen 
years since it was my privilege to address 
a graduating class in these halls. I am a 
member of the class of 1902. On that oc- 
casion I said something that I turn aside 
to say now. To an Englishman it was a 
great bewilderment that at the end of the 
session you should talk about commence- 
ment. But that shows how much you are 
in advance of us, for it is a commencement, 
and especially so with the graduating class. 
You are looking on, and you want to see 
life as a whole; you are seeing it; and, to 
drop back upon that very hackneyed but 
nevertheless poetic figure, you are turning 
over a new leaf this morning. You are at 
the beginning of a new chapter. 

I want to say three things of the most 
general and yet of the most fundamental 
nature about beginning, and then to bring 
the consideration of such things into the 
light of this great word of Holy Scripture 
which declares that the fear of the Lord js 
the beginning of wisdom. Let me enu- 
merate these three things, and then touch 
upon each quite briefly. 

The first is this: A beginning is never a 
beginning. The second is this: No be- 
ginning is possible in complete isolation. 
And the third is this: A beginning is a 
beginning. 

Let me address myself for a moment or 
two to the paradox of these three state- 
ments. 


NeveR A BEGINNING. 


I say, first of all, that a beginning is 
never a beginning. 

I turn over a new leaf. Yes, but the 
already written pages are still there! I am 
going to start writing afresh, with more 
care and with less necessity for erasure, 
but the old mistakes are all here. As 
Pilate said in a dramatic hour in the 
world’s history, saying better and other 
and fuller than he knew: “What I have 
written I have written.” 

The beginning is never a beginning in 
any realm of being. There may be a begin- 
ning which means a new form for the 
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thing in existence, but the old is there. 
Walking through the oak forests I pick up 
an acorn, and I look at it. A new begin- 
ning? Oh yes, but that beginning depends. 
upon the things preceding it! It is a ques- 
tion that one can state almost in humorous. 
terms: which is first, the oak tree or the 


acorn? That oak tree came out of the 
acorn. It did, but the acorn came from the: 
oak tree. 


I remember in my boyhood days a great 
American lecturer on Christian evidences, 
named Hastings. He had a lecture of 
which this was the theme: Did a hen or an 
egg exist first? JI remit that to you for 
consideration at your leisure. 

When I think of your life as you are 
looking toward the days to come, I realize 
that today you begin again, but in the new 
beginning you have to deal with all the 
yesterdays. 

That was no flippant question, but a pro- 
found one, which Nicodemus asked of 
Jesus on the house top when ,the winds 
from the hills of Judea were sighing and’ 
soughing across the city, and Jesus startled 
the teacher in Israel by declaring to him 
that if a man would see the kingdom of 
God he must be born from heaven: “How 
can a man be born when he is old?” That 
is the question of every new beginning. 
What am I to do with the yesterdays? 
This morning I am the fesult of all the 
yesterdays and all the years that have gone.. 
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How am I to escape from that past? 
Turn over a new leaf, and begin again? 
I may, but my beginning is not a begin- 
ning; and if I am to walk wisely along the 
new way, whatever that new way may be, 
I must have some method of dealing with 
yesterday, the things of the past. 

You are going out to a new pathway, to 
fresh conditions, to other circumstances, to 
the realization of new possibilities, to new 
activities, but you are carrying out with 
you all the past. A beginning is not a be- 
ginning. | 

Never ISOLATED. 

Again, no beginning can be lonely. 

There can be no beginning in isolation. 
I have come to my graduation, I have come 
to the first of the year, I have come to an 
anniversary, I have come to an hour when 
through tragedy or through comedy life 
gets up and looks at me, and I have to look 
at life, and I say I will begin again. But 
I cannot begin alone. As I start out into 
life anew, there are forces beating in upon 
my life, . destructive and _ constructive 
forces, and my new beginning must take 
them into.account. I must find some 
method by which I can relate myself to 
theses foncessaaas 

Let me go back to my tree, to the acorn 
and the oak tree. That tree is not self- 
contained. It cannot develop its own life 
out of itself; it is entirely dependent upon 
and has to do with forces that are touch- 
ing it from without. There are forces in 
nature waiting to fasten upon it, parasites 
waiting to destroy it. There are forces in 
nature waiting to pour into it, and strengthen 
it, and ennoble it, and make it realize its 
own ideal of beauty. The tree cannot be- 
gin again apart from all the surrounding 
forces. Neither can I, neither can you. 

Indeed, that is what life is. Life is ac- 
tivity in the midst of forces that clamor 
for entrance, and which are to be received 
or rejected according to some principle. 
There are forces waiting beyond this valley 
of beauty and these hills of happiness and 
seclusion for you, my sisters, forces wait- 
ing to beat in upon your lives for their 
further beautifying and glorifying. There 
are forces waiting to break in and spoil 
the work of these years and destroy you. 
“T will turn me over a new leaf. I will 
begin again. Life looks at me; I look at 
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it. I am conscious of the follies and the 
futilities and the failures of the past, as 
well as of the victories and the achieve- 
ments of the past, and I am going to begin 
again.” Yes; only remember that you can- 
not begin alone. You have to do with con- 
structive and destructive forces that beat in 
upon you and clamor for your allegiance, 
and your future has to be one of receiving 
and rejecting good or evil according to 
your own choice. No beginning can be in 
isolation. 


A BEGINNING. 


Once more. A beginning is a beginning. 

You are starting upon a new pathway, 
you are beginning afresh today, and you 
are going to initiate, wherever your lot 
may be cast in life,—whether here or there 
matters nothing; the locality is a matter of 
entirely secondary moment,—you are going 
to start in life forces which will run on 
like streams. Long after your probation 
has ended, and you have passed into the 
larger life that lies beyond, the streams 
that you will originate, the forces that you 
generate, the influence that you create, will 
run on. New forces generated by the com- 
mingling of your past and your present 
with your activity as you receive or reject 
the inbeating forces of life upon your soul, 
will pass out to influence other lives to the 
end of time. 

Do not think slightingly of your own 
individuality and personality. The world 
has been in the grip now for a generation 
or more of great collectivist ideals, and 
they are true in so far as they never fail 
to forget individuality and personality. I 
want you to think magnificently of your 
own personality. We preachers have often 
told men and women that their one great 
sin is that of self-centered life. That is in 
some senses perfectly true, and yet let me 
say another thing: the great trouble with 
men and women today is that they do not 
think enough of themselves. They do not 
think as much of themselves as God thinks 
of them. They think meanly of their own 
personality, of their own individuality. 

We have a saying in which we refer to 
some great and outstanding figure,—let me 
apply it within the realm of your own his- 
tory: God made Abraham Lincoln, and 
broke the mould. I object to the inference 
underlying it. What is the inference? 
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That God does not always break the mould 
when He makes a human being. When we 
say that, we mean that here is a man, a 
great outstanding figure, and never was 
there another like him. That is true, but 
it is equally true of every individual. Each 
one is, lonely and separate and individual, 
God-thought, God-created. Think magnifi- 
cently of your own personality! There is 
no other man like meein the world—that 
may be a reason for thanksgiving, but the 
fact remains true. We all stand lonely, 
separate, and in proportion as you move 
out from these halls of learning into life 
thinking magnificently, yet humbly, of your 
own personality as a creation of God, you 
will be able to start forces, facts, influences 
that will make for the coming of the king- 
dom of God and the healing of humanity’s 
wounds. A beginning is a beginning. 


In the presence then of these three sim- 
ple facts. about beginning, what do we 
really need if we are to begin? We need 
some vital principle which shall enable us 
to make our start, dealing with that past 
from which in some senses there can be 
no escape; dealing with the present, with 
these forces that beat in upon our lives; 
dealing with that future that is luring us 
by its great and gracious possibility. I say 
we need a vital principle, a principle to 
which if we yield we shall bring ourselves 
into contact with a power touching that 
yesterday, touching this today, touching 
that tomorrow; a principle, not a law or 
a rule or an abstract and cold thing to 
which we may give intellectual adherence 
with orthodoxy, but a principle at the 
heart of which is a passion, a direction and 
a dynamic, something coming to us as light 
clear and shining, but coming to us as in- 
spiration enabling us. 

Is there a secret in the possession of 
which I may turn over to my new leaf 
and write better in the future? Is there 
a principle, yielding to which I may in 
very deed make the new beginning worthy, 
and in spite of what has been a failure in 
the past, and in spite of the forces that 
are beating in upon me, and in spite of the 
mystery and the marvel and the dread of 
the unknown, may live worthily? This 
morning I am here to say to you that the 
answer is found in these words: 


ee 


“The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom.” 

That is an affirmation. You have heard 
it made in different ways through all the 
years that you have been here, probably 
through all your life. It is the message of 
Christianity to life. It is the message of 
the church of God to the world, to its kings 
and its emperors and its statesmen and its 
scholars. It is the one thing that Chris- 
tianity is saying to man. “The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 

You have heard it all your lives, but 
there are crises when you are beginning 
anew, when you have a right to investigate 
for yourselves, and that is what I want to 
urge you to do. In the investigation there 
are two questions that you will necessarily 
ask: Who is the Lord? What is His fear? 


CREATOR, PRESERVER, REDEEMER. 


Who is the Lord, whose fear is said to 
be the beginning of wisdom? The answer 
to that inquiry is the answer of the Bibli- 
cal revelation, and the answer of the Bibli- 
cal revelation is focused, centralized and 
made final in Christ. That being so, I will 
take the most general way of statement 
and will say of the Lord three things: He 
is my creator, He is my preserver, He is 
my redeemer. 

What bearing has this conception on my 
life, when I come to a crisis, when life 
looks at me and I look at life and desire 
to begin again? The fear of Him who is 
my creator is the beginning of wisdom. 
That seems to need no argument, but it 
needs interpretation, it needs application. 
Take your Old Testament and turn to 
Psalm 139, and read it all again. 

My friend Dr. John Hutton came some 
few years ago to London in the Lenten 
season, and he lectured for five afternoons 
in the Aeolian Hall in Bond Street on 
Thompson’s “Hound of Heaven.” I shall 
never forget those five lectures, but when 
they were over I was talking to him one 
evening, and I said: 

“T want to thank you for those lectures; 
but you know really you have dealt more 
with Psalm 139 than with the ‘Hound of 
Heaven.’ ” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “that is the Hound of 
Heaven.” i 
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Listen to a verse or two from that 
psalm! 

“Thou knowest my downsitting and mine 
uprising.” Do not be too specious in your 
interpretation; be quite literal. When 
I am tired and sit in my chair, “Thou 
knowest my downsitting.” When I get up 
and go and do something, “Thou knowest 
mine uprising.” “My going out,” every 
going out, going out from these halls, 
going out over the threshold in the morn- 
ing to the day’s work, “my going out and 
my coming in,’ when the day’s work is 
done. 

Or listen to what to me perhaps is the 
most wonderful thing of all in the psalm: 
“Thou understandest my thought afar off.” 
Do not misunderstand that. It does not 
mean that God is far away and yet knows 
my thought. It is the thought afar off that 
God knows, my thought before it takes 
form and fashion, the things’ that beating 
together make thought for me, the stuff 
out of which thought comes. Before in 
my mind it is formed as a thought, Thou 
knowest it. 

The singer exclaims: “Such knowledge 
is too wonderful for me!” What does he 
mean? Knowledge of God? No, but 
knowledge of himself. The singer says: 
“T cannot know myself as God knows me.” 
The psalm opens: “O Lord, Thou hast 


searched me, and known me.” How does 
it end? “O Lord, search me and know 
me.” 

Again, He is the preserver. I take that 
word in its broadest: sense. You have 


lived through the years to this hour. Your 
life has been supplied by divine resources. 
This is God’s world in which you live. 
I pray you never forget it, and decline 
resolutely to sing even a hymn if it ‘abuses 
this earth. There is a hymn they used to 
sing in my boyhood that ran like this: 
“Earth is a desert drear.’”’ What a libel! 
You will never sing it after having lived 
in Northfield. Earth is not a desert drear. 

Yesterday afternoon, at that great sacred 
concert, we heard the rendition of that 
passage from Gaul’s “Holy City,” the song 
of the seraphim in Isaiah constituting the 
climax: “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty!’ I am not criticising that con- 
cert, and I am not criticising that choir, 
but I am criticising the composer. Why 
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did he finish there? The seraphim did not. 
When you turn back and look at that pas- 
sage in Isaiah you find that the singing 
seraphim ran further than the celebration 
of the holiness of the Lord. They brought 
down that conception of holiness to the 
experience of man in its final expression. 
What is the next phrase? “The whole 
earth is full of the glory of the Lord.” 
The holiness of God is expressed in the 
beauty of the earth. You and I have lived 
in His world; His wind that bloweth lus- 
tily our sicknesses to heal; His greensward 
resting our tired eyes; He giveth His 
snow like wool. All the beauty of the 
earth and all its resources are His. The 
Lord preserveth man and beast. And here 
we are today, with all these resources at 
our disposal. They are His. Surely the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom! The life related to Him who is my 
preserver is the true way of beginning and 
the true way of wisdom. 

Ah, yes, you say, but there is more! 
There is sin, there is sorrow, there are 
evil forces that will beat in and try to 
destroy us. Yes, they are all there; but 
remember, the Lord is also redeemer! In 
this world He has provided, beyond the 
glory of creation, beyond the manifestation 
of His own beauty, beyond the healthful- 
ness of His own holiness, He has pro- 
vided grace, which is mightier than sin, a 
force which in operation preserves me 
from sin, breaks its power, enables me in 
spite of everything. 


Tue Fear oF THE Lorn. 


What then is His fear? 

Subjectively it is the recognition of my 
relationship to Him. From this same book 
of Proverbs my father, when I went out 
into life from home, gave me a watch- 
word. It has been with me ever since. I 
have not lived by it always, but this is it: 
“Tn all thy ways acknowledge Him, and 
He shall direct thy paths.” 

Objectively, therefore, it is submission 
to the truth that I know, the bringing of 
my own life into alignment with His great 
will. That is the fear of the Lord, that is 
the beginning of wisdom. 

What does this mean, then, with regard 
to life? What is He with regard to these 
things of which I spoke to you? My past, 
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He antedates it. My present, He encom- 
passes it. God is at once the nearest and 
the farthest environment of the human 
soul. My tomorrow, He possesses it, He 
can form and fashion it to the meeting of 
my need. All the things I need, He can be. 


How Am Ito Becin? 


Therefore, in a final word, how am I to 
begin? 

With regard to my past I am to have 
faith in Him. That means that I can do 
nothing with yesterday. If there be some- 
thing in yesterday that haunts you as a 
memory, I pray you abandon that past to 
the God of infinite grace. You cannot 
undo it. Leave it with Him, and in a mys- 
tery that transcends our interpretation, 
again and again you will find as the years 
run on that He will take hold even of that 
past that you regret, and make it prove in 
the long issue to have been a way by which 
you have climbed upon your dead self to 
higher things. 


What shall I do with the present, with . 


these inbeating forces? 

Meet them in fellowship with Him; that 
is, in the way of a love that goes out to 
Him in loyalty. Not necessarily a love that 
is emotional and that sings,—sometimes 
that, but not always; but always a love 
that is intelligent and volitional, and that 
‘chooses and elects His way. So to begin 
is to deal with all the forces as they come, 
and to be enabled to reject the destructive, 
and to receive the constructive, and to 
make life something worth while. 

What about tomorrow? For tomorrow 
the soul that walks in fellowship with Him 
sings evermore a song of hope. The col- 
ors never fade to the soul that walks with 
Him. One often looks back to one’s own 
days of youth, when life was rising to its 
height, and we dreamed our dreams and 
saw our visions. I thank God for myself 
and for others that we have never lost the 
love of that period, and therefore are 
always in sympathy with those that are in 
it, but may I say this to you this morning 
that as the days go on, in proportion as 
those of us who have left behind us youth- 
ful days are walking with God we renew 
our youth, and the dream becomes more 
wonderful, and the vision more clear, and 
the glory of the eastern sky more radiant. 


“Grow old along with me; 
The best_is yet to be.”. 

I address myself in conclusion most es- 
pecially to those who are leaving these 
halls today. As you go out, whatever the 
pathway may be, you go beginning again. 
Life is looking at you; you are looking at 
life. How may life be worthy? As you 
walk in the fear of the Lord, in fellowship 
with Him, you will master the past and the 
present and the future in that fellowship. 
When the day is ended, and the grander 
day is beginning, when there shall come to 
you, as there must come to all of us pres- 
ently, the last commencement, the gradua- 
tion into the full and final meaning of per- 
sonality, we shall come rejoicing if we 
have walked in the fear of the Lord! 


In Coming Numbers. 


Among addresses delivered at the July 
conferences of which verbatim reports 
were taken, are the following: 


Courage, by Bishop Hughes. 

The Christian Approach to Industrial 
and Social Relationships, by Bishop 
Hughes. 

The True Mental Hygiene, 
jen Bdcarseeank. Darl) 

The Gospel of Stillness, by Rev. George 
A. Buttrick. 

The Peril of Shallowness, by Rev. J. D. 
Jones, D. D. 

The Lord’s Song in a Strange Land, by 
Rev. J. D: Jones, D. D. 

The Child Spirit, by Robert E. Speer, D. D. 

What can Christ do for Me? by Robert 
idee Soeeies iD IBY: 

Our Lord’s Prayer, 
Peabody. 

The Parable of the Sower, by 
Thomas Yates. 

Are you Working according to the Mag- 
nitude of the Job? by Rev. Paul 
Kanamori. j 

An Appeal from the Near East, by Rev. 
ErankaGwicoan, Ds D:; 


by Rev. 


by Mrs. Henry 


Rey. 


Milton S. Rees of Rochester is scheduled 
to hold evangelistic meetings in East Roch- 
ester, N. Y., in September; Sanford, Me., 
October; Claremont, N. H., November. 


Partial view of the Mary L. Stoner village, taken from the water tower. 
The three Macfie cottages are on the left. 


MINISTERING TO THE LEPERS OF SIAM. 
James W. McKean, M. D. 


In all its eleven years of experience the 
Chiengmai Leper Asylum has never known 
a bad year. God’s favor seems to have 
rested upon it from its inception, for 
which we express our deep gratitude. 

The Mission to Lepers has given most 
generous and cordial support to the asylum 
during all its years. Indeed, humanly 
speaking, we live because this mission sup- 
ports us; supports us not only with funds, 
but with valuable counsel and encourage- 
ment. To the Mission to Lepers and all 
its friends and supporters in Great Britain, 
Canada and the United States we desire to 
express our hearty: thanks. 

Out total number of inmates at the close 
of 1919, 211, was three in advance of the 
previous year’s total. Of these 211 per- 
sons 159 were men, and 52 women. Many 
of these poor people come to us in their 
last extremity of want and disease. They 

-always find a welcome, not only from the 
management but also from their fellow 
lepers, all of whom are Christian and most 
of whom have come to the asylum to find 
a blessed relief from bitter experiences. 

Of course those who come in such a 


state show a very high rate of mortality. 
We are most grateful to record that nearly 
all of these, even though their days with 
us are few, profess to accept Christ as. 
Saviour. 


Owing to war conditions and other 
causes we began 1919 with a debt of about 
eight thousand ticals. Our need was 
presented to His Excellency Chao Phya 
Surasih, Minister of the Interior, who 
kindly presented the case to His Majesty’s 
government. The response was a grant of 
ten thousand ticals ($3,700 gold). We 
place a high estimate upon this generous. 
gift, not only for its intrinsic value but 
also as an expression of His Majesty’s. 
appreciation of the leper work. 

We have been put to unusual expenditure 
this year in two respects: first, the building 
of necessary roads and bridges in order to 
make the women’s quarters, newly built 
more than a mile from the men’s quarters, 
accessible for supplies of food and acces- 
sible also to the foreign superintendent ; 
and secondly, considerable. expense made 
necessary by the unexpected and unwonted 
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encroachment of the river at a point near 
to the chapel and the palm garden. Emer- 
gency dyking was driven and the land 
saved, at least for the present. 


The introduction of local self-govern- 
ment gives the leper community an interest 
in the practical affairs of village life. Fol- 
lowing the Siamese custom of a chief or 
headman over each ten households, the 
leper community is divided into small com- 
panies determined by their place of resi- 
dence in the asylum, over each of which 
is placed a headman of their own election. 
Under his direction work is assigned, fines 
for laxity in deportment are made, and 
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creasing number have found diversion and 
some profit to themselves in tilling the soil. 
The care of the road and the cultivation 
of the asylum garden of cocoanut and 
areca palms have given the more vigorous 
men pleasant employment. 

Some ten years ago a few so-called “rain 
trees,’ an importation from abroad, were 
planted on the island for shade purposes. 
Within a few years past it was discovered 
that these trees will produce sticklac, and 
during the last two years we have sold 
several hundred ticals worth of sticklac 
from these trees. During the present year 
we have planted several hundred seedlings 
of this tree, together with some hundreds 


Bethany Cottage, with assembled lepers 


differences settled. In matters too difficult 
for the headman a council of all the head- 
men is called. The overseer and the elders 
of the church are ex officio members of 
this council. The successful operation of 
this arrangement has given much satisfac- 
tion not only to the leper community it- 
self but also to the missionary superintend- 
ent. 

Amongst the many problems that con- 
front us, not the least is that of finding 
suitable employment for those who are not 
seriously invalided. Amongst two hundred 
lepers are found a considerable number 
who are still able to do something, and who 
prefer some form of work to sheer idle- 
ness. For such patients we have en- 
couraged gardening, and this year an in- 


of cocoanut seedlings. From this we look 
for fruitage in the future. 


And now we are permitted to record 
with much joy and gratitude the recent 
completion of one large and fourteen small 
cottages. 

The large cottage is of heavy brick con- 
struction costing $2000 gold, and is called 
“BretHany.’ The funds were supplied by 
the Women’s Interdenominational Mission- 
ary Union of Washington, D. C. It was 
built in memory of Miss Bertha G. John- 
son, formerly a missionary of our board 
to India and later a field secretary of the 
Mission to Lepers. Miss Johnson was a 
most indefatigable worker in this cause, 
giving her last ounce of strength for the 
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lepers, expiring on the platform while giv- 
ing an address in behalf of her beloved 
work. The cottage is built in the most en- 
during fashion. It is also ornamental in 
construction, and is a credit to the devoted 
women who have made so valuable a con- 
tribution to the leper cause in Siam and a 
fitting memorial to a devoted missionary. 
Its chief value, however, is that it supplies 
comfort and shelter to thirty leper women 
who daily enjoy gospel privileges. 

Bethany. gives comfortable quarters to 
thirty women. There is a fireplace in each 
of the six rooms, for even though Siam is 
in the tropics yet her lepers suffer from 
cold. The projecting veranda is the meet- 
ing place, the social room of the cottage. 
Its most important use occurs at the hour 
of daily service. 

The fourteen small cottages are called 
the “Mary L. Stoner village,” in the name 
of Mrs. Mary L. Stoner whose self-sacri- 
ficing contribution supplied ten of the cot- 
tages. Three others were built by Mrs. 
D. F. Macfie of Chiengmai, and one by 
Dr. H. Campbell Highet of Bangkok. 
These cottages stand on brick pillars, and 
are well built in every particular. They are 
roofed with burnt clay tile which will last 
for a century. 

These cottages are substantial, comfort- 
able and of good appearance. Each is am- 
ply large for two persons. The living 
room is supplied with two bedsteads and 
bedding, two clothes closets, and matting 
for the floor. There is thorough ventila- 
tion. The kitchen is furnished with a 
stove, cooking utensils, water-jars, two 
dish-cupboards, and dishes. 


A leper asylum, as the term implies, is a 
refuge, but it is more: it is a home, the 
home of those who are seriously ill. While 
the disease is still incurable, yet much can 
be done medically to ameliorate some of the 
more distressing symptoms. Of course 
lepers are liable to the ordinary diseases 
which afflict other people, and the constant 
use of ordinary medicines is necessary. 

For leprosy itself no remedy is compara- 
ble to chaulmoogra oil used hypoder- 
mically. While this treatment cannot be 
called a cure, yet it does produce most 
gratifying results, not only in the relief 
of some of the more loathsome manifesta- 
tions of the disease but also in its physical 
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effects on the patients, giving them a 
brighter outlook on life. 

The spiritual aspect of the asylum is a 
cause for gratitude. All newcomers are 
encouraged in church attendance and in 
Christian duties and practices. Although 
few of those who come have had .any 
knowledge of Christianity, yet very few of 
the more than four hundred lepers who 
have found shelter here have failed to be- 
come Christians. 

If money be the acid test of one’s sin- 
cerity, these leper people would seem to 
be among those who stand the test. Out 
of their very scant allowance of pennies 
they are really liberal givers: Some of 
them practice tithing. When the envelope 
system of systematic giving was proposed 
to them it was adopted quite heartily, with 
the gratifying result that the weekly con- 
tributions ‘have maintained an increased 
proportion of more than four hundred per 
cent. Amongst their gifts may be men- 
tioned contributions to evangelistic work in 
Kwangtung, China, Scripture distribution 
in Chiengmai province, the Siam Expedi- 
tionary force in France, the American Bi- 
ble Society in New York, the North Siam 
Theological School, and evangelistic work 
in Chieng Rung, Yunnan, besides presby- 
tery’s apportionment for the Central Fund. 

The Christmas season is a particularly 
joyful occasion in that they rejoice to give 
on that day and seem to have entered into 
the real meaning of.the Lord’s saying that 
“it is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

The aim is kept constantly before these 
leper friends to make here a model Siamese 
community: a model in good government, 
in obedience to the laws of His Majesty’s 
government, in sanitation, morals and re- 
ligion. While the ideal has not been at- 
tained, it is gratifying to know that there 
has been growth, and that there are good 
prospects for future progress. 

We earnestly commend this institution to 
the support and prayers of God’s people 
everywhere. 


Live in the indicative mood, not the sub- 
junctive, concerned with facts as they are 
rather than as they might be. Live in the 
present tense, concentrating upon the duty 
at hand, without regrets for the past or 
worry about the future—Wm. DeWitt 
Hyde. 


Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 
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Sosthenes. 


Sosthenes, what of him? It is only by 
careful reading that one can trace the ex- 
quisite thread of the minor biographies of 
the early church. 

Sosthenes was a Jew with a Greek name 
who wanted and who won the best of two 
worlds. A ruler of the synagogue, he was 
well known to the Gentiles, and in the 
pogrom he was seized and beaten. With 
justice denied him, we can easily imagine 
the state of his mind. Left to himself, 
Sosthenes would have become the Jew of 
the middle ages, embittered, humiliated, 
subtle; but happily there was in Corinth a 
man who was also a Jew, who had also 
been beaten, who was yet unembittered and 
sincere. That man was Paul. How he 
won Sosthenes for Christ we are not told, 
but we have the result. Sosthenes accom- 
panied Paul on his subsequent journeys, 
and it was the name of Sosthenes that 
Paul included with his own in his first 
letter to the Corinthians—P. Whitwell 
Wilson. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 


SEPTEMBER, 1920. 


’ 


Wednesday, ist. Be thow'an example 
. im conversation, in charity, in spirit, 
in “faith, m purity. I Timothy 4. 12. 


You are not living on your Christian 
level if you are only a moral man. Of 
course you will be a moral man if you are 
a Christian —do not let your religion spoil 
your morality—but you will want some- 
thing more. You will talk not only with 
just men, but you will converse with the 
Spirit of God, and talk openly. You will 
not only converse with Him, but you will 
open your life to Him, and you will know 
what it is to be filled with His presence.— 
W. Y. Fullerton. 


Thursday, 2nd. As he thinketh in his 
heart, so is he. Proverbs 23.7. 

Your thoughts are the invisible influence 
which gives its complexion to your life, 
even as the insect is colored by the leaf on 
which it feeds —F. W. Farrar. 


Friday, 3rd. Serving God day and night. 
Acts 26.7. 

Sefving God just where you are, with 
what you have, and nothing else. God re- 
quires nothing more; ile will take nothing 
more. It is yourself, in your own position, 


wherever you are, that He wants.—WMar- 


garet Slattery. 
Saturday, 4th. Jf any man will do His 


will, he shall know of the doctrine. John 
Vala 
Obedience is the organ of spiritual 


knowledge —F. W. Robertson. 


Sunday, 5th. Cast thy bread upon the 
waters: for thou shalt find 1t, after many 
days. Ecclesiastes IT. I. 


Only a seed—but it chanced to fall 
In a little cleft of a city wall, 

And taking root grew bravely up, 
Till a tiny blossom crowned its top! 


Only a thought,—but the work it wrought 

Could never by tongue or pen be taught, 

For it ran through a life, like a thread of 
gold, 

And the life bore fruit a hundred-fold! 


Only a word,—but ’twas spoken in love, 
With a whispered prayer to the Lord 


above, 

And the angels in heaven rejoiced once 
more 

For a newborn soul “entered in by the 
door” } 
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Monday, 6th. Paul and Houak Baie 
declared all things that God had done with 
them. Acts 15. 2, 4. 


Service and power are measured by 
God’s working through man, not by man’s 
working for God.—Selected. 


Tuesday, 7th. We would see Jesus. John 
eee. 


“We would see Jesus!” It is a great 
prayer. To offer it is to set your face 
towards heaven, and to have it answered 
is to feel even here the joys of the re- 
deemed.—James I. Vance. 


Wednesday, 8th. Cleanse Thou me from 
secret faults. Psalm 19. 12. 


The world expects, and rightly, that the 
Christian should be more gentle, and pa- 
tient, and generous, than he who does not 
profess to be a disciple of the Lord Jesus. 
For the sake of those who take their notion 
of religion from our lives we need to put 
up this prayer earnestly: “Cleanse Thou me 
from secret faults.,—Mark Guy Pearse. 


Thursday, oth. Take delight in approach- 
ing to God. Isaiah 58. 2. 


Take time, and get a sight of this great 
God in His power, in His love, in His near- 
ness, waiting to bless you. Before and 
above everything, take time ere you pray 
to value the glory and presence of God.— 
Andrew Murray. 


Friday, roth. J know, O Lord, that Thy 
judgments are right, and that Thou in 
fatthfulness hast afflicted me. Psalm 
19. 75. 

I think when life’s fretful fever is over 
we shall find that the royal road to inti- 
macy with God lay through this old, un- 
dramatic, gainful way of pain. That is 
why God Himself came to us not with ar- 
gument and barren philosophy, but in an 
experience, an incarnation. He Himself 
has suffered, and through His pain we are 
made alive. Some day, it may be here, it 
may be there, in or out of the body I know 
not, He will answer me and explain my 
suffering —H arris E, Kirk. 


Saturday, 11th. Keep yourselves in the 
love of God. Jude 21. 


“Keep yourselves in the love of God” 
does not mean keep yourselves loving God, 
but keep believing and rejoicing that God 
loves. you—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Sunday, rath. J will therefore that men 
pray everywhere, lifting up holy hands, 
without wrath and doubting. 1 Timothy 
Zak 

It is true we do not know how to pray, 
nor what to pray for as we ought, but let 
us kneel and remember that He is saying 
to God what we have tried to say and can- 


neve of Christian Work. 


not say for ourselves. If we must be dumb 
before God, let us point to Jesus and say, 
‘What He says to Thee, what His wounds 
say to Thee, what His presence says to 
Thee, that is what I fain would say,” and 
the Lord Jehovah will answer us in peace. 
—G. A. Johnston Ross. 


Monday, 13th. Give us this day our daily 
bread. Matthew 6. 11. 

Whatever happens to me each day is my 
daily bread, provided I do not refuse to 
take it from Thy hand and so feed upon it. 
—Fénelon. 


The Lord hath chosen 
. to serve Him. 2 Chronicles 


Tuesday, 14th. 
you . 
2Os nr. 

Personal service is the duty of every 
Christian. For this each one of us has 
been called and chosen.—C. J. Ridgeway. 


Wednesday, 15th. Be still. Psalm 46. Io. 


God has difficulty in getting us still. That 
is perhaps why He has sometimes em- 
ployed the ministry of dreams: men have 
had “visions in the night.” In the day- 
time I have a divine visitor in the shape 
of some worthy thought, or noble impulse, 
or hallowed suggestion, but I am in such 
feverish haste that I do not heed it, and 
pass along. I do not turn aside and see 
this great thing, and so I lose the heavenly 
vision. If I would know more of God, I 
must relax the strain and moderate the 
pace. I must “be still’”’—J. H. Jowett. 


Thursday, 16th. Study to be quiet, and 
to do your own business, and to work with 
your own hands, . that ye may walk 
honestly toward them that are without, and 
that ye may have lack of nothing. 1 Thes- 
salomians 4. II, 12. 


Study to be quiet and to do thy business. 
Make it thine ambition to have a heart at 
leisure. Without that there is no perfect- 
ing of fellowship, and without it no per- 
fecting of toil—C.-H. Morrison. 


Friday, 17th. Ponder the path of thy 
feet, and let all thy ways be established. 
Proverbs 4.26. 


Any life which is so busy as to leave no 
room for meditation and devout affection, 
any life which spends all its energies in 
external work, without ever rallying or 
recollecting itself at its source, is cer- 
tainly not the life OF the Spirit —E. M. 
Goulburn. 


Saturday, 18th. We love Him because 
He first loved us. 1 John 4. 19. 

“All I know of Christianity,” wrote ‘John 
Wesley late in life, “is contained in one 


saying: ‘We love Him because He first 
loved us.’” 


Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 


Sunday, 19th. They shall hallow My 
Sabbaths. Ezekiel 44. 24. 


We all need a time of repair each week. 
We need time in which to store the bat- 
tery with spiritual energy. We need to 
gain reserve power. We need to augment 
our power of resistance. We need from 
time to time to take our spiritual bearings, 
and find out where we are and whither we 
are tending.—John R. Mott. 


_Monday, 20th. With the heart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness, and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation. 
Romans 10. 10. 


The life of confession is the life of full 
salvation—R. A. Torrey. 


Tuesday, 21st. He which converteth the 
sinner from the error of his way shall save 
a soul from death, and shall hide a multi- 
tude of sins. James 5. 20. ’ 


If you cannot win thousands to Christ 
as the missionaries do, you can by doing 
the next thing in the kindest way redeem 
one soul for Him—Robert Russel. 

Wednesday, 22nd. After six days Jesus 
taketh Peter, James, and John his brother, 
and bringeth them up into an high moun- 
tain apart. Matthew 17. fr. 


It is good to be on the mountain top, in 
spiritual communion and occupied with Je- 
sus; but it is not good to remain there. We 
must descend to the plain, and be occupied 
for Jesus in the practical affairs of every- 
day life—D. L. Moody. 


23rd. My God shall fulfil 
of yours. Philippians 4.19 


Thursday, 
every need 
CRAVE). 

Our need is that Christ should reproduce 
in us His character, His grace, His gentle- 
ness, His humility, His forbearance, His 
long-suffering; His prayerfulness, His fi- 
delity, and, in short, His very. likeness.— 
J. Stuart Holden. 


Friday, 24th. Whosoever he be of you 
that forsaketh not all that he hath, he can- 
not be My disciple. Luke 14. 33. 

By “discipleship” Christ means that we 
take Him as supreme master. It means 
that our lives shall shine monumentally unto 
eternal ages. It means that by His grace 
we shall at length put every foe beneath 
our feet. It means that at length we shall 
have absolutely and finally a promotion to 
heights which now we cannot conceive.— 
H. C. Mabie. 


Saturday, 25th. Serve the Lord with 
gladness: come before His presence with 
singing. Psalm 100.2, — 

It is a grand thing to find joy in one’s 
work. If you have found that, you have 
found the heart of life. Glad service is 
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better than great service, unless that be 
glad, too.—James Buckham. 


Sunday, 26th. J have learned in whatso- 
ever state I am therewith to be content. 
Philippians 4. 11. : 


The apostle made no complaint of cir- 
cumstances. He never fretted against 
facts. He accepted the situation he was in, 
faced it, and became equal to it. The or- 
der of things in his life was: first Christ, 
then Paul, and then the thing to be done. 
He would not let any experience go, either 
pleasant or painful, until he had seen God’s 
will in it. Nothing was purposeless; 
everything fitted into the plan of life.— 
F. W. Aunley. 


Monday, 27th. As sorrowful, yet alway 
rejoicing. 2 Corinthians 6. 10. 


Joy is not a luxury, it is a necessity for 
the child of God. But alas, some Chris- 
tians are so accustomed to do without the 
joy of the Lord that they think there is 
some merit in being miserable!—F. S. 
Webster. 


Tuesday, 28th. J will turn their mourn- 
ing into joy, and will comfort them, and 
make them rejoice from their sorrow. Jer- 
emiah 31. 13. 

There is a strange possibility of glad- 
ness latent in all sorrow. That is why the 
people who suffer and ‘struggle most are 
often among those who are most surely 
happy. Your soul was made for joy, as 
surely as a harp was made for music. You 
cannot escape it— J. C. Harris. 


Wednesday, 29th. With good will doing 
service as to the Lord, and not to men. 
Ephesians 6.7. 

“With good will doing service,’—a simple 
little phrase, 

And yet I often find it a help to weary 
days. 

No work so dull and irksome but bright- 
ens at this word: 

“With good will doing service as unto 
Christ the Lord.” 


In roughest toil there may be a service full 
as sweet 

As going to the temple to sit at Jesus’ feet 

If we will but remember this little warning 
word: 

“With good will doing service as unto 
Christ the Lord.” 


Thursday, 30th. Herein is my Father 
glorified, that ye bear much fruit; so shall 
ye be My disciples. John 15.8. 

In the day of final reckoning between 
God and one’s own soul, there will be only 
one standard by which to measure life, and 
that will be: “How much has the gospel 
of Jesus Christ enabled us to become and 
to accomplish?”—Wilfred T. Grenfell. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS AND HELPS. 
Mrs. Ida Q. Moulton. 


A Great Miracle. 
Mark 2. 1-12. September 12. 


When Charlotte Elliot went to a vener- 
able saint and asked how she could become 
a Christian, he replied: 

“My dear, it is very simple. 
but simply to come to Jesus.” 

She said to him: “But I am a very great 
sinner, will He take me just as I am?” 

“Ves, He will take you just as you are, 
and no other way.” 

Then she said: “If He will take me just 
as I am, then I will come,” and she went 
home to her room, and sat down at her 
desk and wrote the beautiful words of the 
hymn, “Just As I Am.” 

An outstanding lesson from the miracle 
of conversion is its simplicity. 

* * * * * 


D. L. Moody told this story of a con- 
versation he had with a man in England. 

“Are you a Christian?” the evangelist 
had asked. 

“No, but I wish I were.” 

Then Moody proceeded to quote passages 
from the Bible, but the man said they did 
not meet his case. “The fact is, I cannot 
feel that I am saved.” 

“Was it Noah’s feelings that saved him, 
or was it the ark?” asked Moody. 

The man thought a while, and then said: 
“Good night, Mr. Moody, it’s all settled.” 

The palsied man threw his “feelings” to 
the winds, and submitted to be let down 
through the roof, and was cured and saved. 
The scribes consulted their feelings, and 
so far as we know were lost. 


You have 


An American officer in France found 
some of his men buying at a cheap rate 
some German marks which the Arab soldier 
venders had found upon the German dead. 
The officer said: 

“Why are you buying those coins? They 
are no good here.” ° 

“But, captain,” said the doughboys, “we 
are going to Germany.” 

A few weeks later this officer saw these 
soldiers spending their marks in German 
towns along the Rhine. ; 

Such must have been the faith in those 
who bore the palsied man to Jesus. Not 
alone does faith remove earth’s boundaries, 
but through it heaven’s gates fly open and 
pour glory upon the soul. 

* x * * * 


The following incident took place in the 
jungles of India between a native and a 
missionary. 

“Sahib, we would see Jesus. My village 
is over yonder three miles away. We have 


given up idolatry, and we wish to embrace 
the Jesus religion. Come with me; the 
entire village is waiting for your coming.” 

Before the missionary could reply an- 


other man stepped forward, and then a - 


third, and lo! a fourth, and from the lips 
of each fell the Macedonian cry. Listen 
to the last man: 

“Sahib, this is the fourth year that I 
have come to you, and every time you have 
sent me away sorrowing. Oh, Sahib, give 
me a message of hope this time!” 

With a breaking heart the missionary 
had to say: “Your village is eight miles 
away, and I dare not even encourage you 
till I have a teacher for you. Be patient 
another year.” 

This great miracle has its greater lesson 
of putting others in touch with Jesus. 


Finding and Doing Good Work. 


Ecclesiastes 9.10; Colossians 3. 22-25. 
September 19. 


We are told that Pascal, the great math- 
ematician and moralist, turned his ill health 
into a means of spiritual perfection; 

That Wesley accepted the wreck of his 
domestic happiness as a call to his public 
work; 

That John Henry Shorthouse regarded 
his stammering speech a means of direct- 
ing his energies into literature. 

“T never allow myself,’ said Gladstone, 
“in regard to my public life to dwell upon 
the fact that a thing is painful. 
no time for such broodings.” 

If our end and aim be the best work, we 
must set aside every hindrance, even pain 
and happiness, should they interfere with 
our chosen work. 


* * * * * 


Was it not Richard Cecil who wrote: 
“An idle man has a constant tendency to 
torpidity. He has adopted the Indian 
maxim that it is better to walk than to run, 
better to stand than to walk, better to sit 
than to stand, and better to lie than to sit. 
He hugs himself into the notion that God 
calls him to be quiet’? 

When such a “notion” possesses one he 
will not find any work, and if work comes 
his way he will not do it. 


* * * K * 


It is said 

That Livingstone studied in odd moments 
three years to fit himself for missionary 
work; 

That a blacksmith became a_ great 
preacher because as he blew his forge he 
studied good books fastened to his chimney; 

That a cobbler became a great jurist by 


Life has ~ 


 . 


Illustrative Hints and Helps. 


reading law books while pegging away at 
his shoes. 

Successful careers sparkle with like in- 
cidents of preparation for life work by 
using the odd moments while working long 
hours. Do you know that if you read even 
slowly, you could read a million words a 
year? 

We know not what opportunity is wait- 
ing for us “around the corner,” but every 
sensible man does know that if he is not 
ready for that opportunity he can blame 
no one but himself. In other words, it is 
“up to us all’ whether we find and do 
good work, or not. 


*x * * * * 


In the Patent Office’in Washington, D. C., 
there was discovered not long ago the fol- 
lowing letter, dated 1833: 

“Dear Sir: Because everything that can 
be invented has already been invented, it 
is inevitable that this office shall soon go 
out of business. Inasmuch as I will soon 
lose my position, I hereby resign to look 
for work elsewhere.” 

Good work was never found by one who 
had lost his vision. It is as true of in- 
dividual accomplishments as of nations. 
“Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” . 


* * * * * 


On the body of a boy, twenty years old, 
killed in France, there was found the fol- 
lowing message to his parents: 

“We shall live forever in the results of 
our efforts. We shall live as those who 
by their sacrifice won the great war. 

“You must console yourself with the 
thought that I am happy. The measure of 
life is not its span, but the use made of it.” 

When we fully realize this we shall find 
all the good work we can do, and we shall 
do that work well, sensing the fact that we 
shall sometime meet the results of that 
service. 


Stories from Foreign Missions. 
Psalms 66.1-8; Acts 14. 23-28. September 26. 


A wealthy woman of Canton, China, 
wanted her son to enter a Christian school. 
When she applied she was told there was 
no dormitory room. She then asked how 
much it would cost to erect such a building. 
When told $3999 she said: “All right, I 
will build one.” 

x * * * * 


‘“Happiness Factory” is the name given 
the Rescue Home in Adana, where fifty- 
five girls are kept busy enough to make the 
memory of past horrors a vague shadow. 
There are fourteen such happiness fac- 
tories in Armenia. 
* * * * * 


There is a little church in Madagascar 
the entire cost of which was met by an 
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old Sihanaka Christian past seventy years 
of age. At the time of building influenza 
raged on all sides. Workmen were struck 
down, or fled through fear. Every morning 
before sunrise this undaunted old man went 
to superintend and encourage the work. 
When urged by his friends to stay at home 
he said: 

“No, I must go. God’s house must be 
built, and if the people cannot do it then I 
must. I have asked Him to ‘protect me 
until the work is done; and I know He 
will.” 

His prayer was answered, for this faith- 
ful servant went to and from his work 
untouched by the disease, and the work 
of building was at last completed. 


* * * * * 


A young Japanese farmer whose family 
are active opponents of Christianity walks 
ten miles to attend church service every 
Sunday morning, remains all day until 
after evening service, and then walks home, 
reaching there past midnight, with the 
farmer’s early rising hour fast approaching. 

Another young Japanese Christian was 
recently married, and instead of taking a 
honeymoon trip gave the amount of money 
this would have cost to the little preaching 
place he attends. Now the Christians there 
are discussing how to spend such unex- 
pected wealth. 


* * * #5 * 


When Dr. Adolphus Good was sent in- 
land from the coast of Africa to see 
whether he could extend the work among 
the savage peoples there, the expedition 
cost him his life, and for a time it looked 
as though a noble life had been sacrificed 
in vain. But last year Dr. Good’s son 
visited Elat, a station opened in the district 
soon after his father’s death, and found 
forty-two self-supporting schools with 3400 
pupils and 4000 men and women un- 
der religious instruction, and 7500 en- 
velope subscribers supporting the fourteen 
churches. 


* * * * * 


“T have been waiting for you for ten 
years!” was the greeting of the old man 
of Mesopotamia to the stranded missionary 
in the mountains. 

“Why, how did you know I was here?” 
said the missionary. 

Then the old man told his story. 

“Ten years ago,” he said, “I went on a 
pilgrimage to Arabia. There, in a market 
place, I bought this little book from a 
stranger. As I traveled home I read how 
God sent His Son into the world, and how 
He died and rose again. The journey did 
not seem long to me. Then I prayed: 
O God, send me a teacher, that I may un- 
derstand these things. And for ten years 
I waited. Now the teacher has come. 
Teach me!” (Isaiah 55.11). 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


J. Wilbur Chapman: A Biography, by Ford C. 
Ottman. Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
City, Ne. 326. pages, «$2.50. 

Dr. Chapman died Christmas day 1918. 
We take it that this volume will be the 
standard biography, because though the time 
since he died is so short it is also true that 
Dr. Chapman was not so great and unique 
a person that history will turn up much 
new matter of an enduring character. He 
was not a-forceful pioneer in thought or 
action; rather a lovable, earnest, suc- 

- cessful minister and evangelist who rose 
high above the average level. So it is well 
that a record of his life and work should 
be set down by personal friends before 
love and memory yield to the cooling and 
cancelling influences of time. 

A note of personal affection and esteem 
permeates the volume, especially the “we” 
passages. There is historical matter all 
the way from Dr. Chapman’s English lin- 
eage, through his early life and college 
career, his marriages and other personalia 
to his world-wide labors. His prominence 
brought him into contact with Christian 
leaders of this and other lands. Ref- 
erences abound not only to living men but 
also to men like B. Fay Mills, classmate at 
Lake Forest College, and to D. L. Moody, 
from the first contact with whom at Lake 
Forest “I have never questioned my -ac- 
ceptance with God,” he said. 


Apt Illustrations for Public Addresses. 
Bernard Webber. Geo. H. Doran Co., New 
Works ‘Cloth, «225 pages. $1.50 net: 

These illustrations are alphabetically arranged 

under subjects. Many an address could be saved 

from dulness by the use of such unhackneyed 

and telling illustrations.—T. C. 


Book of Courage (The). By John T. Faris. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. Cloth. 220 pages. 
$1.50 net. 

Another book by John T. Faris will be welcomed 

by an ever increasing number of readers. His 

treatment is always the same, though the title 


By A. 


differs. This book is full of good stories, sen- 
sible advice, sound common sense and modern 
applications. It is a thoroughly wholesome and 


honest book, and one feels cleaner for reading 
it.—H, P. 


Freedom and Advance: Discussions of Christian’ 


Progress. By Oscar L. Joseph. Macmillan Co., 
New York. Cloth. 272 pages. $1.75. 


Not brilliancy of thought or style, nor originality, 
is the justification of the addition of this volume 
to the endless stream of books, for not a line 
manifests them. But it should prove a useful 
book because it presents in clear and compact form 
the literature of the day—almost the moment—on 
such subjects as “Authority,” “the Bible,” “the 
Work of Christ,” etc. At the end there is a regu- 
lar bibliography, for which many will be grateful. 

The author’s own positions are stated without 
apparent reserve, and are ‘uniformly optimistic. He 
is not afraid of anything in the way, after this 
extended reconnaissance. 

Sometimes, however, he appears to strain his 
vision, as, for instance, when he would find the 
sense of sin still alive among modern men thus: 
“When we give ourselves to carry out a positive 


program of social amelioration and spiritual up- 
lift, is there not underlying it the tacit recognition 
that the state of the individual and society is in 
urgent need of change and improvement? .... 
Religious practices are much more to the point 
than religious phrases.” 

But could our modern conscience utter the cry, 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God’? Does it 
know what that means? There is the point.. A 
religious phrase may not be used simply because it 
is now a dead language, the cerement of an idea 
that is no longer alive—W. O. S. 


Humanism in New England Theology. By 
George A. Gordon. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. Cloth. 105 pages. $1.25. 


Dr. Gordon always fits things together. He seems 
to find the missing bit in the puzzle after which 
perhaps one has hunted for years. He has a 
knack of saying the thing that you have thought. 
It is wonderful how he can write a book like 
this without a spirit of controversy. Perhaps 
the reason is that he is always fair. 

This book has the holy calm of sound thinking. 
He may deny the old New England theology, yet 
he has garnered from it the permanent element 
of which he loyally boasts. Speaking of himself, 
he says he is an out-and-out Trinitarian; at the 
same time he is moved to confess that he does 
not find himself in a multitude that no’man can 
number (page 103). The reader will be inter- 
ested in discovering how Dr. Gordon differs, for 
instance, from Jonathan Edwards in his Trin- 
itarianism.—H. P. 


Joan of Arc. By Laura E. Richards. D. Apple- 
ton Co., New York. Frontispiece. Cloth. 
269 pages. $1.50. 


Those who have read Laura E. Richard’s ‘‘Golden 
Windows” feel affectionately toward her and her 
writings as to an old friend who has helped. 
This volume is a new departure—at least as com- 
pared with the volume above mentioned. 

The real story begins with Domremy, in chapter 
3. It is inevitable that the first part of the story 
of the heroine of France should have a founda- 
tion of French history, but after the third chapter 
the story moves on with constantly increasing 
interest. The facts are faced,—and they are black 
facts as they recall the truth that England burned 
her and that the French sold her. But hundreds 
of years have passed since then, and the spirit of 
the maid of Domremy fought with a united Eng- 
land and France in 1914. This story is well 
told, and the book is well worth a place on our 
book shelves.—H. P. 


Le Petit Nord, or Annals of a Labrador Harbour. 
By Anne Grenfell and Katie Spalding. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston. Illustrated. Board. 
199 pages. $1.50. ~ 

Work and Play in the Grenfell Mission. Ex- 
tracts from the Letters and Journal of Hugh 
Payne Greeley, M. D., and Florence Elmore 
Greeley. F. H. Revell Co., New York. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 192 pages. $1.50. 


The Grenfell Mission to the fisher folk of Lab- 
rador is fortunate in its interpreters. The in: 


. teresting books which have recorded its history 


and the biographies of those who have engaged 
in its heroic enterprise would make a library by 
themselves. The two volumes now added to the 
notable collection are the short and simple annals 
of the poor and narrow and often suffering lives 
of the far North. 

“Le Petit Nord” has the distinction of being 
the intimate account of these lives from the nar- 
ratives of Mrs. Grenfell and the nurse who ac- 
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companied her in the service of mercy to these 
neglected families. It has therefore the “feminine 
point of view,” and, written in the form of 
letters, has a bright and breezy style. 

The other book records the adventures of a 
young doctor and his bride who gave themselves 
with joyfulness to the ministry to the sick and 
needy in one of those desolate communities. It 
is good to make the acquaintance of these delight- 
ful and devoted people, and the world ‘seems 
a brighter,. braver and better place for their 
presence in it—L. M. N. 


Menace of Immorality in Church and State (The). 
By John Roach Straton. Geo. H. Doran Co., 
New York. Cloth. 253 pages. $1.75 net. 


These sermons are published just as delivered. 
The question raised by the preacher is, Is America 
being destroyed because of immorality, as were 
ancient Greece and Rome? He condemns the gen- 
eral flabbiness of modern preaching, and taking 
the réle of prophet he handles without gloves 
the luxury, vice, flippancy, sabbath desecration 
and general godlessness in New York city life, 
and points to indisputable evidences of a wave 
of immorality which, he contends, is sweeping 
like a consuming fire over thousands in New 
York and elsewhere. 

To indicate how completely the world has cap- 
tured many of the churches he cites the “Bal 
Bleu” and other conditions. The shameless fash- 
ions in woman’s dress today help keep the road 
open to the social vice. The modern theatre, 
shown in its poster advertisements, in its care- 
fully calculated appeal to the sex desire, in its 
daring exhibitions of the human form under the 
guise of art, and in its indecent and nasty dances, 
has been commercialized into uncleanness and is 
destructive of virtue. The Sunday theatres are 
beyond all other things the enemy of the work 
of the churches and of attendance at their ser- 
vices. 

The reestablishment of a right home life and 
a rigid observance of the sabbath as the law of 
God and as a first step in the right road back to 
social sanity may help to save New York, which 
is peculiar among great cities in that among the 
majority of its vast population it has no restraint 
of religion, of tradition, of custom, of nation- 
ality, or of anything else. As long as the movies 
and the dance are salacious, and these and all 
other amusements are commercialized, this moral 
leprosy will not confine itself to New York but 
will continue to spread to every city and hamlet 
through the whole land. 

Dr. Straton is doing a highly unpleasant but 
a clearly necessary duty in calling attention to 
these unquestioned and crying evils.—T. C. 


Quiet Talks on the Deeper Meaning of the War 
and Its Relation to Our Lord’s Return. By 
S. D. Gordon. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 
Cloth. 286 pages. $1 net. 


This book is confined to a detailed study of Old 
Testament prophetic teachings with enough of a 
rapid review of New Testament teachings to ad- 
just the two groups together and so get a sum- 
mary of the teachings of the whole Bible on the 
subject. The author in no way ventures to fore- 
cast the future, but he does express his conviction 
of the accuracy of his interpretation. ‘Regarding 
the teachings of the Bible I have tried not to ex- 
press any personal opinion. My task has been 
simpler. It has been to gather out such passages 
as seem in their first meaning to refer to things 
that clearly have not yet taken place and so are 
distinctly future, and then to put them together 
in what seemed the logical, connected, common 
sense order.” 
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The book begins with a brief recital of personal 
experiences in Germany, the fact of the war, and 
a summary of events leading to the decisive fac- 
tors in the victory. The significance of the war 
may be summed up in this sentence: ‘‘The war 

calls us to the life of surrender to the 
mastery of the Man who died. Then the flame 
that burned in Him will burn in us. It will burn 
up all lower purposes. It will burn out all lower 
fires. It will burn through into an earnest life 
with Him, and among men for Him.” 

The third and fourth parts deal with the “Com- 
ing Crisis” on earth, showing the facts leading up 
to it, and the “New Order” on the old earth im- 
mediately following the crisis. 

Much discussion has arisen-on this subject, and 
Dr. Gordon has simply contributed answers to his 
own questions. It is a timely exposition, and will 
be sought by those who desire light. Because of 
its directness and simplicity it is within the reach 
of the average reader and student of the Bible.— 
Dz. . 


Resurrection and The Life Beyond (The). By 
David James Burrell. American Tract Society, 
New York. Cloth. 241. pages. $1.35. 


For nearly thirty years Dr. Burrell, pastor of the 
Marble Collegiate Church, New York, has issued 
weekly sermons and yearly volumes. His writings 
are always readable and of interest to the general 
public. 

The subject-matter in this volume is_partic- 
ularly timely when the world is being flooded with 
spiritistic literature. While Dr. Burrell does not 
deal directly with the subject of spiritism, his 
sane and entirely scriptural treatment of the life 
after death is a wholesome antidote for false 
doctrine along that line. 

He gives expression to his belief in post-mil- 
lenarianism, and justifies his views by Scripture 
so cleverly that were it not for many other pas- 
sages which he ignores one would be inclined to 
accept his argument.—H. E. W. 


Talks to Sunday School Teachers. By Luther 
Allan Weigle. Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. 
Cloth. 188 pages. $1.25 net. 

This excellent little volume supplements the 


author’s book on “The Pupil and the Teacher,” 
now widely used as a text-book for training classes. 

It is an informal study of various phases of 
adolescence, and a suggestive exposition of the 
newer pedagogic ideals for the Sunday school,— ° 
which by the way might better be called Sabbath 
school, Bible school, or church school. Among the 
topics discussed are: The Child as a Discoverer 
(and every child is a Columbus), Children’s Lies, 
A Boy’s Loyalty, Breaking Old Ties, When Doubts 
Come, The Forming of Habits, The Development 
of the Will, The Roots of the Law, How Religion 
Grows, Why a Trained Teacher? The Teaching 
Process, How to Excite Interest, Learning by 
Doing, Illustrating the Lesson, The Purposes of 
Questioning, and Applying the Lesson. 

The author, whose position at Yale is signif- 
icantly described by the title, “Horace Bushnell 
Professor of Christian Nurture,” has made a care- 
ful study of the views and investigations of 
noted students of childhood and leaders in reli- 
gious education, from whom he quotes judiciously 
and adds viewpoints of his own which are some 
of them original and all of them readable and 
ponderable. 

The value of the book is much increased by a 
brief series of references, at the end of each 
chapter, to contemporaneous literature dealing 
with the educable material of the Sabbath school, 
the task of the teacher and his training for more 
efficient service.—C. A. S. D. 
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Moslem World (The), July, 1920. Samuel M. 
Zwemer, editor. Missionary Review Publish- 
ing Co., New York. 108 pages. Quarterly, 


35 cents; $1.25 a year. 


W. J. W. Roome of Uganda, agent of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, has first place in this 
issue with a historical and geographical descrip- 
tion of the Moslem advance in northern Africa 
from the Red Sea to the Gulf of Guinea, with 
its thousand or more tribes or sub-tribes. An 
accompanying map ought to be in the hands of 
every student of missions. 

Other articles deal with Kurdistan, 
Turkey, Persia, etc. 


Cairo, 


Constructive Quarterly (The), June, 1920. Silas 
McBee, editor. Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. 
176 pages. Quarterly, 75 cents; $2.50 a year. 


Prof. Adolf Deissman of Berlin contributes an 
eirenic 21-page article on ‘‘German Theology 
and the Unity of ‘the . Church,’’ which says, 
as regards international unity, that he sees no 
reason why the liberty in the line of research 
and the critical tendency in general of German 
theology should negative its ability to promote 
unity. The attitude of German towards allied 
Christian leaders is interesting,—and quite Ger- 
man! The war not only drew together the various 
German Protestant sects, but also Protestants 
and Catholics, more especially in biblical and 
historical branches. 

Dr. Arthur J; Brown urges ‘‘Organic Union— 
Why Not Now?” in eighteen pages full of argu- 
ment and inspiration. Ten other articles deal 
with theological, critical and biographical sub- 
jects, all pointed towards unity. 


Biblical Review (The), July, 1920. R. M. Kurtz, 


editor. Bible Teachers Training School, New 
York. 156 pages. Quarterly, one dollar a 
year. P ~ 


Job’s wife has her reputation somewhat reha- 
bilitated in gallant manner by Dr. Harris E. Kirk, 
who says that she gave Job the counsel of de- 
spair, but it was very human and inspired by her 
love and loyalty to him, and received as such by 
him. She did not accept Job’s views, but was 
silent in self-sacrifice, without any compensations. 

It seems like waste of good space to devote 
40 pages to an exposure of Christian Science at 
this late date, but at least Rev. A. C. Wyckoff’s 
article on the “‘Non-sense” of this delusion on 
‘the side of its alleged Christianity is effective and 
unanswerable. 

Other articles are entitled: “What is Chris- 
tianity?”’ “Christian History in Relation to the 
Art of Printing,’ “Poe and the Bible.” 


Any book acknowledged, reviewed, or 
advertised in this magazine will be for- 
warded postpaid by the publishers of the 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK upon receipt 
‘of the advertised price. Remit by check, 
postal or express order, or by currency. 
Do not send stamps. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


commented 


Books not reserved for 


fuller review. 


upon are 


America’s Stake in the Far East, by Charles Har- 
vey Fahs. Association Press, New York. 170 
pages. 95 cents. 

A compendium of facts and opinions bearing upon 

questions that everyone is asking about the fu- 

ture of Japan, Korea, China and the Philippines. 
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Argonauts of Faith (The): The Adventures of 
the ‘‘Mayflower” Pilgrims, by Basil Mathews. 
Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. Maps, illus- 
trated. 185 pages. $1.50. 


Christian Task (The), by J. Harold Du Bois. 

Association Press, New York. 87 pages. $1.25. 
About what might be expected of a recent grad- 
uate of Union Theological Seminary, under thirty- 
five years of age, who sees the “big task” the 
world presents and proposes to establish the king- 
dom of God on earth by means of some plan 
“worked out through the exercise of reason” 
with the aid of “traditional materials handed 
down to us, plus our own individual and social 
experiences.” A paragraph of thirteen lines in 
the last chapter gives recognition to the Holy 
Spirit. It’s just great! 


by Edward E. Keedy. 
Illustrated. 78 


Church-going Pays, 
Horace Worth Co., Boston. 
pages. 50 cents. 

It pays from the standpoint of education, salva- 

tion, society, parents, character, present and fu- 

ture good, etc. A useful and true book. 


Disease and Remedy of Sin (The), by Rev. W. 
Mackintosh Mackay. Geo. H. Doran Co., New 
York. 308 pages. $2.50 net. 


Epistles of St. John (The), by Charles Gore. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 237 pages. 
$2. 


Every Morning, by Robert Cluett. Association 
Press, New York. 191 pages. $1.50. 

Selected passages of Scripture printed on the 
left-hand pages, under topical titles, and appro- 
priate prayers printed on the pages facing. 
Enough for family or individual devotions for 
sixteen weeks. Introduction by Dr. John Tim- 
othy Stone. : 


Frank Higgins:. Trail Blazer, by Thomas D. 
Whittles. Interchurch Press, New York.  II- 
lustrated.. 148 pages. 75 cents. 


An inspiring biography of a unique man, with 
descriptions of his special field of labor, the 
lumberjacks. 


Jesus and His Cause, by A. Bruce Curry, Jr. 
Association Press, New York. 85 pages. 75 
cents. 

A study of the Gospel of Mark approached from 

the problem viewpoint and arranged for group 

discussion. ~For instance, the first study on 

Mark 1. 1-20 is entitled: “Preparing for a Great 

Task,” and the discussion topic is: “(How to Get 

Ready for a New Age.” 


Light Out of the East (The), by S. R. Crockett. 
Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. 254 pages. 
$1.90 net. 


Lord’s Table (The), by One Hundred Ministers. 
Public Speakers Supply, Ridgway, Pa. 203 
pages. $1.50. 

The left-hand pages give appropriate thoughts by 

the contributing ministers, and the opposite pages 

separate prayers for “the Loaf’? and for’ “‘the 

Cup” by the same men. 


Modern Spiritism, by A. T. Schofield. 
iston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. 
$U50: 


Near East (The): Crossroads of the World, by 
William H. Hall. Interchurch Press, New 
York. Illustrated. 230 pages. 

General and missionary information up to the 

present year by Prof. Hall of Beirut, with a 

final chapter, ‘Shall the Land be Healed?” by 

Dr. James L. Barton. 


P. Blak- 
260 pages. 


Exegetical Notes. 


Peter: Fisherman, Disciple, Apostle, by F. B. 
Meyer. Morgan & Scott, Ltd., London. 224 
pages. 4/6. 


The American edition of this book was reviewed 
in our August issué. 


Religious Consciousness (The), by James Bissett 


Pratt. Macmillan Co., New York. 488 pages. 
$3.50 net. 

Revelation of Jesus Christ (The), by Robert 
Caldwell. Morgan & Scott, Ltd., London. 240 
pages. 5/—. 


Service of Love in War Time (A): American 
Friends Relief Work in Europe, 1917-1919, by 
Rufus M. Jones. Macmillan Co.,.New York. 
Illustrated. 284 pages. $2.50. 

Something More, by Kirby Page. Association 
Press, New York. 88 pages. $1.25. 

“That Damn Y”: A Record of Overseas Ser- 
vice, by Katherine Mayo. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston. Illustrated. ° 432 pages. $3.50. 


Training the Devotional Life, by Luther Allen 
Weigle and Henry Hallam Tweedy. Geo. H. 
Doran Co., New York. 96 pages. 75 cents 
net. J 

Excellent practical advice for parents and teach- 

ers on training and developing children in their 

devotional life, by two professors in the Yale 

School of Religion, five chapters from each. 
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EXEGETICAL NOTES. 


“The Life and Letters of Saint Paul,” 
by David Smith.* (Continued.) 


12. Another word which is used twice 
only in the New Testament is “lendeth.” In 
Romans 8.26 “the Spirit also lends a help- 
ing hand to our weakness.” In Luke 10. 40 
Martha, distracted about much service, ap- 
pealed to the Master to bid Mary “to lend 
her a helping hand.” 

“Tt is a long compound,—the simple verb 
meaning to lay hold of, and two preposi- 
tions, one signifying ‘along with,’ and the 
other ‘over against,’ ‘at the opposite side.’ 
The idea is that you are struggling to lift 
a burden beyond your strength, and a 
friend comes to your aid. He lays hold 

“of it, and then betwixt you,—you on this 
side and he on that,—it is lifted easily. | 

“This is the office of the Holy Spirit. 
He does not relieve us of our burdens; He 
lends us a helping hand. And the apostle 
adduces a particular case, the task of 
prayer. Our inarticulate groanings become, 
through the Spirit’s interpretation, prevail- 
ing supplications in God’s ear.” 

13. The phrase “the Lord’s freedman” 
used in 1 Corinthians 7.22 has also its 
pagan parallel, if not source. Slaves were 
wont to escape to temples and there claim 
the privilege of being sold to the deity. 
When the purchase money was handed 
over to the master in the presence of wit- 
nesses he became ipso facto the god’s prop- 
erty and free from all human bondage. He 
had been “bought for freedom.” So our 


* Life and Letters of Saint Paul (The), by 
David Smith. Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. 
704 pages. $6 net. 


slavery to Christ is perfect freedom. An 
inscription recently unearthed at Delphi 
illustrates this practice. It runs: “The 
Pythian Apollo bought from Sosibius of 
Amphissa for freedom, a woman slave 
named Nicza, by race a Roman, at a price 
of three and a half minae of silver. Pre- 
vious vendor according to the law, Eum- 
nastus of Amphissa. The price received. 
The purchase (i.e., herself) entrusted to 
Apollo for freedom.” 

14. In the 17th verse of 2 Corinthians 2 
Paul insists that we are not like others, 
“adulterators of the wine of God’s Word.” 
Kapelos is a trader who is given to doubt- 
ful practices, and more specifically an inn- 
keeper who adulterates his wine. The 
figure is carried on in the following clause: 
“No, it is in its purity, it is just as God 
gave it, that we speak it before God in 
Christ.” Huilikrines is “tested in the sun- 
light,” as a glass of wine in which no im- 
purities can be discerned when held to the 
light. 


Dr. Smith’s pages on Paul’s mission to 
Athens are original and ingenious. The 
apostle was accused of being “a setter forth 
of strange gods.” What gave this impres- 
sion? The apostolic discourses had empha- 
sised the resurrection. His hearers had 
supposed that Jesus and Anastasis, Jesus 
and the Resurrection, were a pair of pagan 
divinities. Now to propose new objects of 
worship was a serious offence in Athens, 
in fact the very offence for which Socrates 
was put to death, for the charge against 
the philosopher was “corrupting the young 
men and not recognising the gods whom the 
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city recognised, but other novel divinities.” 

The court which tried such cases was 
the Areopagus, and hence it was the body 
before which Paul was properly summoned 
to defend himself. His opening phrase 
which charges, in the words of the Au- 
thorised version, the Athenians with being 
“too superstitious,” is (Dr. Smith thinks) 
properly rendered: 

“Athenians, at every turn your cxcep- 
tional religiousness is before my eyes.” 

“Tt is inconceivable that the apostle should 
have opened his conciliatory speech with 
an insulting epithet... . . Just as in the 
synagogue of Pisidian Antioch he had 
sought to conciliate the Jews by an histor- 
ical review, proving that the gospel was the 
consummation of their ancestral faith, so 
now in the court of the Areopagus he seeks 
to commend it to the Greeks by proving 
it the fulfilment of their age-long yearning 
after God. The historical argument was 
appreciatively received in both instances, 
but its application was displeasing. When 
he pointed to the conclusion that their 
ceremonial law was superseded, the Jews 
caught fire; and when he indicated what 
he meant by anastasis the. Athenians were 
moved to derision.” 

The address itself seems to have won 
one convert,—Dionysius, a member of the 
council of the Areopagus. Damaris, the 
only other won to Christ in Athens who 
is mentioned by name, seems to have been 
an outcaste. Damaris is a variant of 
Damalis, a heifer, and this designation was 
commonly given to Athenian courtesans. 


Luke was undoubtedly with Paul up to 
the end, and this companionship is trace- 
able in Paul’s last writings. In the pas- 
toral epistles the presence of medical terms 
has been noticed,—gangrene or cancer, 
cautery, distempered, patient of ill, health- 
ful, healthy, bring to life. Here is thought 
to be the reflection of a physician’s con- 
versation, and no fewer than twenty-eight 
lexical peculiarities which mark off the 
pastoral from the other Pauline letters 
occur elsewhere only in Luke’s writings, 
the Gospel and Acts. 

These and other indications lead Dr. 
Smith to believe in the existence of an 
outline of the evangelic tradition prepared 
by Luke and commonly used by Christians 
as a guide of faith and conduct, which 
finds its echo in the epistles to Timothy 
and Titus. This contained, it is suggested, 
rules concerning the eldership and deacon- 
ship, directions for the Christian use of 
the Old Testament, a variety of evangel- 
ical truths and practical maxims and col- 
lected Christian hymns. It is the supposed 
‘source of those “faithful sayings’ which 
the apostle quotes as well as of other pas- 
sages which are obvious quotations. Stu- 
dents of this “Life of Paul” will find all 
these passages indicated in the margin, 
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and can easily check up the author’s con— 
clusions. 

Here, too, are various characteristic 
Lucan words and phrases, as, for example, 
the word “appear” which occurs twice in 
a lengthy quotation in the letter to Titus. 
(2.11 and 3.4). This is found in the New 
Testament elsewhere only in Luke’s men- 
tion of the appearing of the dayspring- 
from on high, and in his passage in Acts 
where the appearing of the sun and stars 
to mariners is mentioned. The character- 
istic phrase of the pastorals, “God our 
Saviour,” is found also in Luke’s hymn, 
the Magnificat, and elsewhere not once in 
the New Testament. 

“It seems a reasonable inference from 
all these linguistic coincidences between the: 
writings of Luke and the (hypothetical) 
teacher’s manual that the latter may have 
been his work. This inference is corrob- 
orated by the circumstance that the manual 
contained Christian hymns, for the beloved 
physician had the quality of a poet, and it 
is to him that the church owes three of 
her finest canticles,the Magnificat, the 
Benedictus and the Nunc dimittis.” 


Originality is a thing difficult to attaim 
in so well-studied a theme as the career 
of Paul, and yet there are many passages 
which have this quality: that, for example, 
which compares Paul’s blindness with the 
blindness of Elymas (p. 86), and the fine 
analysis of Stephen’s sermon (p. 42) ; also. 
the explanation why Paul never saw Christ 
in Jerusalem although he was His con- 
temporary in that city, and the clever in- 
terpretation of the use of the Hebrew 
appellative John in Acts 13.13. (He had 
deserted the apostle in Pamphylia, and 
therewith the Gentile mission, and is con- 
sequently not given his Gentile name Mark. 
Later it is restored to him, when he had 
become reconciled to Paul and proved him- 
self a worthy co-worker.) 

Light too is thrown on the constant sneers. 
of the Judaizers regarding Paul’s personak 
appearance and physical insignificance by 
Dr. Smith’s comment. The law of Moses 
required that a priest should be without 
blemish. Later legalism specified a hun- 
dred and forty-two physical defects which 
disqualified from the sacred office. “It was 
thus natural that the weakness of Paul’s 
bodily presence should figure in the Judaist 
indictment against his apostolic claim. And 
what is his reply? The fact was indis- 
putable. He was little of stature, he was 
the victim of a chronic malady, and he 
was worn with toil and travel, and bore the 
scars of stoning and scourging. But this 
was no disqualification. On the contrary 
it redounded to the glory of God. As a 
jewel shows the more resplendent in a 
base setting, so the power which employed 
so feeble an instrument was the more con-- 
spicuously divine.” 


ARCHEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The Twin Gods, and Their Roman 
Catholic Equivalents. 


It has been commonly remarked since 
1914 that the world has failed to realise 
the dynamic power of ‘theoretical ideas, 
and many have traced the present world 
tragedy back to the fact that a Lutheran 
pastor’s boy, Friedrich Nietzsche, in the 
last generation lost his Christian faith. 
Certainly Nietzsche’s antichristianity was 
one factor in bringing the German nation 
to the abyss. The present successful move- 
ment against alcohol has seemed to many a 
miracle. They know the temperance or- 
ator, and find slight causative relation 
between him and so enormous a social rev- 
olution. Not to the platform, but to the 
laboratory of such investigators as Prof. 
Kraepelin, who for ten long years con- 
ducted thousands of experiments in Hei- 
delberg, must we look for the main dynamic 
of the movement. These fixed the truth 
about alcohol, and convinced the real mak- 
ers of international opinion that the treat- 
ment of the evil must be immediate and 
drastic. 

The Roman Catholic tendency in all its 
manifestations is unquestionably a _ real 
danger to civilisation and to the Christian 
faith. One has, for example, to compare 
a nation in which the Protestant Reforma- 
tion completely triumphed, as Sweden, with 
one in which Catholic uniformity has re- 
mained master, Spain for instance, to realise 
this. 

How can these tendencies be prevented 
from working? By showing the intrinsi- 
cally pagan origin of the whole Roman 
Catholic system, using the word in its 
broadest sense. This task is being under- 
taken by many scholars, and a large lit- 
erature is growing up, a literature of 
revolutionary moment, yet one of which 
Protestants as well as ritualists are hardly 
aware. 

One of the most important contributions 
to the subject has been made by that mas- 
ter scholar, Dr. J. Rendel Harris, in his 
epoch-making discovery of the survival of 
Dioscurism in Catholic churches. The 


‘fruits of his study are displayed in several 


small volumes,—compact, finished, decisive 
as everything he writes. For a generation 
Mendel’s discovery of the laws of heredity 
remained printed but unknown, and the 
Darwinian watch-cries which it was ulti- 
mately to stifle——natural selection, sur- 
vival of the fittest, etc.—deafened the whole 


world. There is no reason why Prof. 
Harris’ studies should suffer the fate of 
Mendel’s. Their immediate utilisation is 
needed. They are as promising for the 


removal of ecclesiastical detritus as any 
new high explosive which the chemist pre- 
pares for the engineer. 


The worship of the Heavenly Twins was 
one of the most widely spread cults of 
pagan days, and indeed runs back into the 
remoter region of folklore. Belief in the 
dangers from twin birth survives among 
African savages today. Miss Kingsley has 
described the crushing sense of misfortune 
which the native woman feels who has 
given birth to twins: 

“She would sit for hours singing, or rather 
moaning out, a kind of dirge over herself. 
‘Yesterday I was woman; now I am a hor- 
ror, a thing all people run from. Yester- 
day they would talk with me with a sweet 
mouth; now they greet me with curses 
and execrations. They have smashed my 
basin, they have torn my clothes,’ and so on. 
There was no complaint against the people 
for doing these things, only a bitter sense 
of injury against some superhuman power 
that had sent this withering curse of twins 
down on her,” 

Even among native Christians in the 
Calabar region for a long time membership 
in Christian churches was refused to twins 
or to the mother of twins. In all parts of 
the world and in all periods of history 
there has been a taboo of extraordinary 
force upon twin children and their mother. 
Prof. Harris produces the evidence in 
“Boanerges.” On this phase of the matter 
we may not here dilate, but can only state 
that the cult of Castor\and Pollux, with 
their sister Helena, has its undoubted roots 
in the savage cults of twins and the mother 
of twins. The statement that the Dioscuri 
(1.e., Castor and Pollux,) were one mortal 
and the other immortal, is based on the 
traditional belief of dual paternity of all 
twins,—one father being known and the 
other unknown and spiritual. 

What is important for today is not so 
much that twin worship came out of prime- 
val savagery into classical paganism as that 
it has advanced another stage out of clas- 
sical paganism into Roman Catholic Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Harris believes the evidence 
which he gives proves “the fundamental 
paganism of the Christian church as dis- 
closed by its calendar of saints and reg- 
istered rituals.” Faustus the Manichzan 
said truly to Augustine: 

“You have turned the pagan sacrifices 
into love-feasts, their idols into martyrs 
whom you honor with wine and banquets, 
and celebrate solemn days of the Gentiles 
along with them.” 

Dr. Harris explains that there was in 
these importations of paganism into Chris- 
tianity an astonishing cooperation in eccle- 
siastical frauds in which some of the most 
honored names of the church are involved, 
and that far from being ashamed the Am- 
broses and Theodorets gloried in the false 
miracles and pagan saints. The last sen- 
tence of Dr. Harris’ “Cult of the Heavenly 
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Twins” states the moral of his‘ studies 
succinctly : 


“We may be thankful in view of the 
widespread veil of error that has been cast 
over people and countries that there has 
been one Reformation, and that another is 
coming.” 


Prof. Harris’ attention was called some 
years ago to the number of twin saints 
in the calendars of the Eastern and Roman 
churches. These saints’ days generally oc- 
curred at about the same time in the month, 
around the 18th or 19th, which led him to 
believe them a survival of a monthly cult 
going back to the beginnings of chronology. 
When double saints were not mentioned 
the resemblance of the saint’s name to 
Castor and Pollux (Greek, Polydeuces) 
identified the monthly cult with the wor- 
ship of the Dioscuri. Thus the festival of 
Dioscuros falls on April 10; of Polyeuctes 
(i.e., Polydeuces) on May 19; on June 18 
that of Marcus and Marcellianus; June 10 
of Judas-Thomas (Didymus, the twin), 
also of Protasius and Gervasius. August 
18 is a festival of Florus and Laurus and 
of Helena, September 11 of Kastor, Decem- 
ber 18 of Kastoulos, December 19 of 
Polyeuctes again. Thus in six months of 
the year twin worship appears thinly dis- 
guised. August 18, the day of the twin 
gods Florus and Laurus in the Greek 
church, is in the Roman church the day of 
St. Helena. But Helena was the sister 
of the twins. Her pagan origin is camou- 
flaged by identifying her with Helena the 
sister of Constantine and giving her the 
title of saint. 

“Anyone who will approach the calendars 
of the great churches,” says Dr. Harris, 
“will find a rich collection of queer pairs 
and triads of names such as it is very hard 
to believe ever existed in ordinary life, 
and which occur with a frequency far be- 
yond that of ordinary life, supposing them 
to be real and possible. Thus Inna, Pinna, 
Rimma; Speusippus, Mesippus, Elasippus ; 
Mendodora, Metrodora, Nymphodora. The 
Index Sanctorum shows that the calendar 
is full of these twin names, and we can 
only draw the conclusion that a great num- 
ber of twins have been raised ecclesias- 
tically to the peerage.” 


The calendar of the French church is a 
good example. Acius and Aceolus are 
honored at Amiens; Cantus, Cantianna and 
Cantianella at Soissons; Ferreolus and 
Ferrutius at Besancon; the Ter Gemini 
(Triple Twins) at Langres; Protase and 
Gervase at Tours; Vitalis and Agricola at 
Auvergne. Florus the horse-god is patron 
of six Fleuracs, three Floracs and twenty 
Fleurys, all little French towns. It is to 
be noted that the feast days of certain of 
these saints are at the usual Dioscuric time 
of the month. Ferreolus and Ferrutius, 
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the martyrs of Besancon, are commem- 
orated on June 16; Ferreolus and Julianus 
who belong to St. Privat and Vienne, 
June 16. Crispin-Crispian were brothers 
germane and martyrs attached to Sois- 
sons. The cathedral of the city is dedi- 
cated to them,,also two other churches 
of Soissons, besides six diocesan churches 
outside the city. Certainly the cult of 
Castor and Pollux which existed among 
the Celts from the earliest ages has been 
well sustained through the centuries by the 
Catholic Gallicans of Soissons. San Romo 
and San Remo in the Riviera are the Cath- 
olic equivalents of Romulus and Remus,— 
Roman legendary outcroppings of Dioscu- 
rism. The common coupling of SS. Peter 
and Paul, who, as the founders of Chris- 
tian Rome, were in a sense the Christian 
Romulus and Remus, may perhaps be 
another outcropping of the same _ tend- 
ency. One can often predict doubles or 
triads in the Catholic family of saints from 
the Dioscuric history of cities. Thus 
Verona was the place where the great 
twin brethren intervened to aid Marius 
against the Cimbri. Naturally then do 
Felix and Fortunatus, blood brethren, ap- 
pear as local saints. Cantius, Cantianus 
and Cantianella are martyr saints of the 
neighboring Vicenza. SS. Cosmas and 
Damian are two of the most distinguished 
disguises under which the Twins operated, 
—at Constantinople, Rome and elsewhere. 

The most astonishing of all these iden- 
tifications is that which makes our Lord 
Himself one of twins. It is known that 
in the Roman breviary Thomas is spoken 
of as the twin of Jesus. Edessa, the modern 
Urfa, was in antiquity a centre of twin 
worship under the form of the morning 
and evening star. The coinage of the city 
has upon it continuously two stars, or two 
stars and a crescent,—the latter represent- 
ing Helena. Now the “Acts of Thomas,” 
a Syriac composition probably written in 
Edessa, represents Jesus as the twin of 
Thomas, the immortal counterpart of the 
mortal apostle. Thomas was traditionally 
known as the apostle to India and the 
founder of the Syrian church in Hindustan. 
The source of this tradition is clear from 
the opening chapter of the “Acts of 
Thomas.” Thomas was chosen by lot for 
the apostolate of India when the known 
world was divided among the twelve apos- 
tles. This has its parallel in the similar 
astrological partition of the world among 
the twelve signs of the zodiac,—India fall- 
ing to the Gemini, or Twins. 


(To be continued.) 


The main hindrance to the use of Scrip- 
ture as your manual lies in the notion that 


you are acquainted with its contents.— 
Coleridge. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE. 


Miss A. W. Pierson. 


This Bible Correspondence Prize Contest is open to all young people under twenty. Ten dollars 
and five dollars will be awarded to the two standing highest respectively, and six book prizes will be 


given to the six next highest. 
satisfactorily the course of twelve lessons. 


late to join now and try for one of the prizes. 


PAUL THE WINNER. 


Scripture to be Read. 


Acts 14. 25-28; 15.1-41; 16-41-40. 

Galatians 4. 14,15; 5. 14-18. 

Romans 6. 14,15; 10.4. 

Questions to be Answered. 

1. What was the cause of contention 
between Paul and Barnabas? 

2. How do we know that Paul changed 
later in his feelings towards John Mark? 

3. How many years since Paul had been 
in Jerusalem? 

4. What family of three generations did 
Paul recruit at Lystra? 

5. What young helper joined them at 
Lystra, and what can you find out about 
him? 

6. Where does Paul enumerate his suf- 
ferings and hardships, and does he do it to 
boast? 


Subject for Meditation. 
Have I ever suffered for Christ’s sake? 


IX. In Perits Ort. 


After Paul had rested for a night at 
Lystra and comforted his friends and those 
who had just enlisted in the King’s ser- 
vice, he and Barnabas turned their faces 
homeward for a short furlough, to rest a 
bit and make their report at the home base. 
They might have taken a short cut to the 
coast, but they were anxious to see and 
eneourage the young recruits at the dif- 
ferent stations they had established on 
their journey, so they retraced their steps 
at the risk of their lives and revisited each 
of the places at which they had stopped en 
route. At each station they appointed cap- 
tains, and gave them instructions for en- 
listing and training recruits. 

At last, footsore and weary, they reached 
the coast and took ship for their home 
base. They had been gone for several 
years, and we can picture the hearty wel- 
come and loving interest and enthusiasm 
with which they were received. How 
eagerly they would tell how God had been 
with them every step of the way, how He 
had protected them from harm by land and 
sea! They had passed safely through 
countless perils of robbers, of mobs, of 
heathen and Jew alike. Yet out of all the 
Lord had delivered them. They made light 
of their sufferings, never telling of all their 
persecutions, beatings, hunger, thirst and 
weariness; but instead, they told in glow- 
ing words of the conversion of Sergius 


‘had arisen. 


Certificates signed by the editors will be sent to all those completing 


1 Send answers each month as promptly as possible to Miss 
W. Pierson, 10 Elston Road, Upper Montclair, N. J. : el : 


Give name, age and address. It is) not too 


Begin with the January lesson. 


Paulus the Roman governor of Cyprus, - 
and of what it had meant in the island. 
They told of the splendid recruits they had 
won in Lystra, where three generations in 
one family had joined Christ’s army. 
Paul’s cruel stoning was almost forgotten 
in his joy over the faith and love of this 
fine family. Paul and Barnabas had not 
only won recruits for Christ’s army, but 
they had also won many staunch friends. 
In a letter to them later Paul tells in 
graphic language of their love and tender- 
ness towards him. 

After some months of rest and refresh- 
ment it was decided to send an embassy to 
headquarters at Jerusalem for instructions. 
concerning some important questions which 
The most important one to be 
decided was as to whether foreigners who 
enlisted had to give up their own national- 
ity and become Jews and conform to all the 
Jewish laws. Paul and Barnabas were 
chosen for this important mission, and 
once more started out on their travels to- 
gether. 

We can imagine Paul’s feelings as he 
neared the city from which he had escaped 
so many years before, the city where he 
himself had persecuted hundreds of sol- 
diers in the army of which he was now a 
devoted member. He was going to the 
city where he had a few warm friends, but 
hundreds of powerful enemies. Was he 
foolish to thus risk his life? He certainly 
realized the dangers, but he never shirked 
a duty because of fear for his own safety. 

Upon their arrival in Jerusalem they 
were enthusiastically welcomed by their 
friends and fellow soldiers, but when the 
reason for their coming was made known 
there was a decided difference of opinion. 
Two factions were formed. One side, 
more conservative, held that all Gentiles 
must become Jews if they wished to enlist, 
while Paul, Barnabas, Peter and a few 


‘ others who were more liberal insisted that 


it was not necessary or right to compel 
them to do this. An important word bat- 
tle waged for some time, but Peter and 
those on his side had so many more argu- 
ments on their side that James, the com- 
mander in chief, decided in their favor. 
A document was drawn up and signed by 
James and the other leaders which settled 
the matter. This battle of Peter and Paul: 
versus a multitude was most important not 
only for that time but for all time. 

There was great rejoicing among the 
foreign recruits in Antioch when Paul and 
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Barnabas and two other officers from head- 
quarters came with the official parchment 
of instructions whereby foreigners were 
permitted to enter into the full privileges 
of Christ’s army without becoming Jews. 
Shortly after their return to Antioch, 
Paul and Barnabas desired to be’ sent 
once more to revisit all the stations that 
they had established in Asia. They talked 
over the journey and who should accom- 
pany them, and for the first time these two 
old friends could not agree, and even sharp 
words passed between them which caused 
them to separate and go different ways. 


So far as we know they never met again. 
Paul chose a new companion and started 
on foot on a long camping trip around the 
coast to visit the various recruiting sta- 
tions established in Asia. When they 
reached Lystra 
A VALUABLE YOUNG ALLY 


joined their forces and went with them 
everywhere, helping them in every way in 
his power. Never: did he turn back and 
leave them to face danger alone, but with 
them he gladly suffered persecution and 
imprisonment that he might share with 
them in working for the King. 


BIBLE NOTES FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS. 
LEAVES FROM AN INTERPRETER’S NOTEBOOK. 
Rev. John Gardner, D. D. 


SEPTEMBER, 1920. 


Wednesday, ist. Psalm 45. 

This is a wedding hymn. The poet 
dwells upon the bridegroom king’s excel- 
lencies and happinesses, and upon the 
splendors which surround the king’s bride. 
Some think the reference is to the marriage 
of Solomon to a daughter of Pharaoh, or 
of Jehoram to Athaliah. It is a gala day, 
and the whole nation has gone forth to wit- 
ness the spectacle and to celebrate the nup- 
tials. The poet finds his heart astir with 
emotion, and he is constrained to write a 
poem which he dedicates to the king. 

First he extols the qualities of his sov- 
ereign,—the distinction of his person, the 
graciousness of his speech, the winsome- 
ness of his smile, the bravery and genius 
of his mind as general and as head of the 
state, the truth and righteousness of his 
policies. Men of evil mind are wont to 
ignore moral issues when conflicts arise, 
but a just king will uphold just causes. As 
Cheyne says: “He is to protect the faithful 
as opposed to liars and deceivers, the right- 
eous as opposed to breakers of the law, 
and the humble as opposed to the proud.” 
It is such a king in whom the psalmist 
exults. He invokes divine blessing upon 
his adventures. 

It is a little dificult to know how to ex- 
plain the sixth verse. The reference cannot 
be to Messiah, for in the psalm the king 
marries and has children. Driver follow- 
ing Edghill says: “If we made a very slight 
change of text we should at once obtain a 
suitable sense: ‘Thy throne is as God,’ i.e., 
by Hebrew idiom, as God’s throne..... 
The king’s throne, it is said hyperbolically, 
is to be as permanent as God’s throne, and 
his rule is to be one of equity: ‘a sceptre of 
equity is the sceptre of thy kingdom.’ A 


rule of equity was always one of the first 
traits which the Israelite drew in his por- 
trait of an ideal king.” 

Then the poet describes the royal court, 
and proceeds to speak of the queen. She 
is young, and knows little of the great 
world into which she is to enter and in 
which she is to play an important part. He 
therefore counsels her to sever herself 
from Her old life, to find her happiness in 
her future, to show respect to her husband, 
to surrender herself to him as his bride. 
She will find much that will appeal to her. 
Honor will be hers, and deference, and 
many tokens of affection and esteem. Her 
marriage will make her an object of at- 
tention and honor not merely among her 
husband’s court but also among other 
nations. 

Then the poet describes her attire and 
retinue, and the splendor of temple and 
palace in which the royal nuptials will be 
celebrated. What is the interpretation? I 
will quote Driver: 

“It is Messianic, in so far as it portrays 
an ideal. The king, whoever he was whom 
the poet addresses, is invested by him with 
ideal attributes. He is the impersonation 
of high virtues and perfections. He is 
fairer than the children of men. Gracious- 
ness is shed over his lips, therefore he is 
blessed of God forever. He is to carry on 
a crusade on behalf of the faithful, the 
humble, and the righteous. He loves right- 
eousness and hates wickedness, and there- 
fore extraordinary blessings and happiness 
are showered upon him. The psalm ex- 
presses promises or hopes not fulfilled by 
any actual monarch of Israel. They por- 
tray the king not simply as what he was, 
but as what he should or might be. In 
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other words, they portray an ideal. They 
are thus, to use the technical expression, 
typically Messianic.” 

O God, we thank Thee that Thou hast 
anomted Christ to be lord over all human 
life. He holds sway in the market place 
and in the forum as well as in the church. 
We thank Thee that one day commerce 
shall come with her gift; the inventive 
genus, the dexterity and resourcefulness 
of men shall be consecrated; every phase 
of life shall be surrendered to Him who 
loved us and gave Himself for us. Help 
us to serve Him in the duties of this day! 
Amen. 


Thursday, 2nd. Psalm 46. 1-7. 


No loftier or purer note is heard in the 
Old Testament than in this psalm. 

Commentators have tried to discover its 
historical setting. They have imagined 
that it arose out of the overthrow of Sen- 
nacherib and his hosts. “The Assyrian came 
down like a wolf on the fold,” swept across 
Syria and Israel like a flood, encamped 
against Jerusalem, but the angel of the 
Lord put him to confusion. Others have 
suggested that the circumstances might be 
those following the Scythian invasion in 
the early days of Josiah’s reign. Others 
again think that the conquest of south- 
western Asia by Cyrus and the firmly 
established rule of Darius with the move- 
ments associated with Haggai and Zecha- 
riah might fit the case, or else the period 
following Alexander the Great. 

The fact is, the psalm is an inspired word 
that belongs to no particular time or to 
any particular time when nations rage and 
kingdoms totter. It contains the universal 
and permanent message of the Lord’s 
guidance of national and of individual des- 
tiny. It had as real application to Martin 
Luther when he composed his great hymn, 
“A Safe Stronghold Our God is Still,” as 
to a Hebrew. : 

The opening word is of special import: 
“God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble,” 7.e., He lets Him- 
self be found by those who seek Him when 
in trouble. The earth is safe in Jehovah’s 
keeping, and so are His people. We may 
have periods of revolution and bloody bat- 
tle which cause every cherished institution 
to shake on its base, in which floods sweep 
everything before them; but however vio- 
lent the disturbance God can be reckoned 
on to keep watch above His own. The city 
of God is safe. Her peace shall be calm 
and refreshing like the never-failing stream 
of water with which Jerusalem is supplied. 
Calvin says: “Though the help of God 
may but trickle to us (as it were) in 
slender streams, we should enjoy a deeper 
tranquillity than if all the power of the 
world were heaped up all at once for our 
help.” 

The foundation of such faith rests on 
the infinite power of God combined with 
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His fatherly love. What power can resist 
His power? What harm can come to those 
around whom infinite love is a bulwark? 


A mighty fortress art Thou, O God, and 
Thy help never faileth, We have no 
strength im ourselves, but in Thy name we 
will lift up our banners. Help us to be 
valiant for the truth, to be steadfast, un- 
movable, always abounding: in the work of 
the Lord! For Thy name’s sake. Amen. 


Friday, 3rd. Psalm 46. 8-11. 


Kent says of this psalm: “It is unsur- 
passed in the majesty of its diction and the 
breadth of its outlook. At the same time 
its thought is as simple as the faith which 
it expresses is strong. Throughout this. 
troublesome period Israel’s faith in Jehovah 
and its consciousness of keeping His laws 
alone preserved it. There is, however, in 
this psalm a universal note which makes the 
question of its exact date comparatively 
unimportant. The faith which it expresses 
is timeless. Grounded on the experience 
of the past it fearlessly contemplates the 
terrors of the present and the future. It 
voices the unshakable conviction of Israel’s 
prophets that in keeping with Jehovah’s 
gracious purpose the best is yet to be. It 
also presents that ideal of perfect peace 
for which the persecuted and oppressed 
sighed through all the ages.” 

In the Golden Age we shall see Jehovah’s 
triumphant work. His presence is the 
guarantee of our hope., God is about to 
make “wars to cease unto the end of the 
earth.” How will He do it? In every 
war He will interpose, making war to kill 
war, making each war produce a moral 
recoil. “Be still,’ says Jehovah, and the 
meaning is: cease your struggles, let your 
hands fall to your sides, desist from fight- 
ing, stack your arms. “Assure yourselves 
that I am God,” that I am sovereign among 
the nations, sovereign over the earth. “God 
Himself here utters His voice as sole 
judge and arbiter of the world. What are 
all the fret and stir of armies, and captains 
of armies, and kings and kingdoms, in His 
sight who is the Judge and ruler of all!” 

Could war have been made more impos- 
sible than in the recent conflagration? If 
men will not even now learn its lessons, 
can anyone dare to picture the terrors that 
will come with the next blast of the 
trumpet? Oh that men would hearken! 


Our Father and our God, we thank Thee 
for Thy reviving grace. Thou dost turn 
our shame into glory, and dost comfort us 
even after we have stumbled and fallen. 
Thou art constantly doing great things for 
us, and therefore do we praise Thy faith- 
fulness. We pray for consistency of life. 
Help us ever to lve as we pray! For 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Saturday, 4th. Psalm 47. 


Cheyne says that this psalm is “strongly 
Messianic. Other explanations are pos- 
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sible, but they are makeshift theories: The 
Messianic key fits the lock better than any 
historical one.” It is composed during 
peaceful days. It challenges all nations to 
do homage to Jehovah. It anticipates the 
time when all nations shall have found 
their oneness in God. It celebrates the tri- 
umph not of any earthly potentate but of 
God the omnipotent. 

It is the day of Jehovah’s coronation. 
The nations bend before Jehovah’s awful 
throne with sacred joy. Israel becomes the 
unifying center of all nations and tongues. 
The land given to Jacob is looked upon as 
the holy land for all who belong to the new 
order. As Jehovah ascends His throne the 
whole earth breaks forth into exultant 
praise. Songs and music fill the air. 
Earth has found her king. All other po- 
tentates bow before Him, recognizing His 
sovereignty. The princes of the nations 
are gathered together, are come in one body 
(as it were) on a day of solemn coronation 
to do homage as vassals to their liege lord 
and king. The champions of the people 
will be those who exercise authority in the 
kingdom of our God. 

Think what it would mean to us if those 
having power ceased to exploit the people, 
if the word of Christ were actually to 
come true, and he who became chief among 
his fellows were servant of all! That is 
the day to which godly men have been look- 
ing forward for centuries, and it is surely 
on the way. 

Dear Lord, we would have Thee as our 
guest. In the days following Thy resur- 
rection Thou didst abide with Thy disci- 
ples, and didst turn a common meal into a 
sacrament, and didst make the significance 
of life plain to them through Thy blessing. 
Open our eyes, we pray, that so we may 
discern Thee! Help us to discover Thy 
presence in the commonplaces of life! 
May we learn that in Thee we hve and 
move and have our being! For Thy name’s 
sake. Amen. 


Sunday, 5th. Psalm 48. 


Religion is the mother of patriotism. 
Where she expresses herself in her highest 
and purest forms, there love of city and 
country is strongest. The greatest achieve- 
ments of western civilization have followed 
in the wake of great revivals. Religion 
creates a sense of community of interests. 
Favor with God depends on having clean 
hands, on justice and honesty and honor. 
If we would worship the Lord it must be 
in the beauty of holiness, and holiness 
is not ritual, it is spirit and life. Abra- 
ham’s faith won a covenant with God 
which entailed blessing on the whole earth. 
Its realization was dependent upon the 
.founding of a family, a nation, a city. All 
through Israel’s story the purer the con- 
ception of religion the loftier its faith in 
the destiny of the country and of the city. 

This psalm reveals a passionate loyalty 


to Jerusalem. The actual city was beau- 
tiful for situation. No city on earth creates 


quite the same feeling of stability. Lovely 


in loftiness, a joy of all the earth is Mount 
Zion. The hearts of proud conquerors are 
reported to have melted when they came in 
sight of her. Jehovah had indeed made her 
His own charge and possession. Her glory 
lay in the divine presence in her midst. 

But the psalmist sees more than the ac- 
tual city. Jerusalem had been invaded 
more than once. If she persisted, if she 
were still able to lift up her head in the 
presence of her enemies, it was because of 
her belief that one day the Messianic age 
would come. His Jerusalem is an ideal 
city. Just as later John on Patmos spoke 
of the New Jerusalem coming down out of 
heaven from God, just as Augustine saw 
the city of God, just as the poet Blake 
would not sheathe his sword until New 
Jerusalem had been built in England, just 
as Americans sing in their national anthem, 
“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord,” so the psalmist bids 
you mark well the bulwarks and consider 
the palaces and stand in reverent awe be- 
fore the shekinah within which dwells 
Jerusalem’s king, who is none other than 
the Lord God Almighty. The whole im- 
agery of the psalm has to do with God 
dwelling in the midst of His people. It is 
this mystic presence that puts to confusion 
the foes of the good. God’s name is the 
revelation of His character, and so won- 
drous is it that men must praise Him. His 
judgments “are to be hymned when they 
smite some giant evil, and when systems 
and their upholders that array themselves 
against God are drowned in some Red Sea, 
it is fitting that on its banks should echo, 
‘Sing ye to Jehovah, for He hath triumphed 
gloriously.’ ” 

We pray, O God, that Thy rich blessing 
may rest upon our land. If we have ever 
been prone to forget our covenant, we im- 
plore Thy pardon. If we have placed 
stumbling-blocks before the feet of Thy 
little ones, if we have failed to give guid- 
ance to the blind, if we have set the ma- 
terial before us as our goal, we implore 
Thy forgiveness. We pray that we may 
learn to be champions of the good, defend- 
ers of the weak, that in and through us 
i nations on the earth may be blessed. 
Amen. 


Monday, 6th. Psalm 49. 


We have in this psalm a bright fore- 
gleam of immortality. For the main part 
the Old Testament saints knew little about 
the life beyond. The joys and blessings of 
religion were realized this side the grave in 
personal blessing, and in the divine pro- 
tection of a good man’s family, and in the 
vigilant guardianship of national destiny. 
But here and there we have a foregleam 
of heavenly life, and the fifteenth verse of 
this psalm is one of the brightest. 
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Let us see what the psalmist has to say 
about life. First he reminds us that chance 
and change are ever busy, and that what- 
ever our temporal lot may be we shall be 
wise to exercise restraint on our desires 
and ambitions, and to think of those forces 
which lie behind all that we look upon. 
He is sure that his word is from God, and 
that it is one that should be heard. The 
psalmist has the true idea of preaching: a 
preacher is a seer, one who has acquired 
knowledge of the ways of God, and who 
is under hard necessity to. make them 
known to those who hurry along the 
thoroughiares of life. Life is like a riddle, 
and he who has found the solution ought 
to make it known. To live happily, sings 
this man, you must take account of death. 
It is wise for your own sake, it is wise in 
estimating the wisdom or folly of other 
men’s ways. You think life is ill adjusted, 
that some have a great deal too much of 
this world’s possessions while the majority 
do not have their share. Well, what do 
rich men get? They can buy many pleasant 
things: can they purchase immunity from 
death? Those men who are making the 
most money, do they live longest and are 
they healthiest ? 

Second, the psalmist faces the hostility 
to preachers of the keen men who get rich 
quickly. They dog their steps with criticism 
and persecution. They do not necessarily 
become atheistic or vicious: they become 
materialistic, they are not prepared to place 
spiritual ideals on the same or a higher 
level than gold. They worship prosperity, 
and they do not like anyone to criticise 
their standards. Poets and preachers are 
called visionaries and madmen. Well, 
what of it? The psalmist says their getting 
brings no release from the stern fact that 
it is appointed unto men once to die. And 
what becomes of ‘their success, their cyni- 
cism, their materialism in the light of their 
fate? It costs a lot of money to buy es- 
cape from a graveyard! Whether we are 
rich or clever or beautiful or popular, the 
grave is a hungry monster, and finds roo 
for us all. ; 

Third, the rich man thinks that at any 
rate he is building up a family, and that 
long after he is dead his family will oc- 
cupy a prominent place in the world. Mar- 
shall Field made a wonderful will with this 
object in view, but halfway through the 
waiting period one of the sons is dead and 
his illegitimate child is asking his father’s 
portion, and the other son is seeking to set 
-aside the terms of the will so cleverly 
drawn. The rich man’s estate has no more 
stability than the rich man’s life. “From 
shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves takes three 
generations.” 

Fourth. Then surely a man’s fame is 
worth building, and will outlast him for 
many generations! No, the grave is as 
hungry for reputations as it is for bodies 
and for estates. Unless a man has more to 


leave than money he is soon forgotten. If 
he builds a charitable institution you may 
see his portrait in the directors’ room, but 
the policy of the institution will change 
almost before he becomes dust. 

No, the man of the world will find him- 
self herded with a vast multitude on the 
plains of Sheol when death is the shepherd. 
And the prospect is dreary. On the other 
hand, the man of faith has seen the vision 
that looks through death. Though for the 
moment he also is conscious of the shad- 
ows in the valley, he is more conscious of 
the presence of One who guides and de- 
fends. He knows that when he goes out 
it will be in sweet fellowship with One 
who has solved the meaning of death and 
knows what lies on the other side. Ah, 
there is a blessedness which money cannot 
buy! And yet it can be enjoyed by rich 
men as well as poor men, on condition that 
neither of them trust in their condition of 
either wealth or poverty but only in Him 
who is the Good Shepherd of the sheep. 

Our Father, we pray for grace to order 
our lives in Thy wisdom. Guide us by Thy 
counsel, we beseech Thee! Help us to re- 
member our frailty and also Thy omnipo- 
tence! Eradicate fear from our souls! 
Teach us to walk with Thee, that so at last 
Thou mayest take us to dwell with Thee. 
For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Tuesday, 7th. Psalm 50. 


The psalmist calls heaven and earth to 
witness the judgment acts of almighty 
God. It is the way of the prophets and 
seers of Old Testament times to have 
heaven and earth spectators of the divine 
judgment day. The psalmist lives in Jeru- 
salem, and believes that his city is the city 
of God, that the Almighty has not to come 
from heaven but is already in the midst of 
His people. At the heart of his city dwells 
eternal justice. Do you believe this about 
your city? The throne of Jehovah is a 
throne of judgments. We do well to stand 
in awe of the august majesty of God. 

With whom does the Judge have deal- 
ings? Jehovah’s favored ones, who have 
made a covenant with Him by sacrifice 
(verse 5). Judgment begins where you 
would least expect it, with those who are 
nominally religious, who maintain the rit- 
ual of worship. God’s primary dealings 
are not with the ignorant and superstitious 
heathen, but with Christian Americans. 
What is the matter with the people of the 
covenant? They have been dealing with a 
God who is faithful, tender, watchful; how 
have they fulfilled their vows? They have 
made pretense of loyalty. They have kept 
the altar fires alight and held their public 
services of devotion and fulfilled the ritual 
of religion, and have imagined that He who 
owns the forests and rivers and the cattle 
upon a thousand hills would be delighted 
and placated with their little gifts. If they 
have prayed it has always been for some- 
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thing they wanted, not for something they 
could surrender. Their worship has been 
devoid of faith and of thanksgiving. God 
would have men rend their hearts, not their 
garments. He wants manhood, not genu- 
flections. If He has not won our love He 
cares nothing about our courtesies. 

But the fault of Israel was deeper. It 
lay in hypocrisy. Tone and gesture were 
reverent; conduct showed a contempt for 
God’s laws. As Maclaren says: “The gross 
mind has gross conceptions of God. One 
Nemesis of hypocrisy is the dimming of 
the idea of the righteous Judge. All sin 
darkens the image of God. When men turn 
away from God’s self-revelation, as they do 
by transgression and most fatally by hy- 
pocrisy, they cannot but make a God after 
their own image. Browning has taught us 
in his marvelous Caliban on Setebos how 
a coarse nature projects its own image into 
the heavens and calls it God. God made 
man in His own likeness. Men who have 
lost that likeness make God in theirs, and 
so sink deeper in evil till He speaks. Then 
comes an apocalypse to the dreamer, when 
there is flashed before him what God is 
and what he himself is. How terror- 
stricken the gaze of his eyes before which 
God arrays the deeds of a life, seen for the 
first time in their true character! It will 
be the hypocrite’s turn to keep silence then, 
and his thought of a,complaisant God like 
himself will perish before the stern reality.” 


O Lord our God, we bow before Thee in 
adoring wonder because of Thy ineffable 
love! Thou wilt abundantly pardon us, 
though we have sinned and come short of 
Thy glory. Thou wilt take from us the 
burden of our guilt, and wilt lift upon us 
the light of Thy countenance, although we 
have been for so long time in open rebel- 
lion against Thee. Grant, we beseech Thee, 
that we may have grace to walk before 
Thee in obedience, reverence and praise, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord! Amen. 


Wednesday, 8th. Psalm 51. 1-9. 


Is this psalm an expression of personal 
experience? Or is it a confession of na- 
tional failure and penitence? The heading 
of the psalm ascribes it to David after he 
had awakened to the consciousness of the 
degradation, the crime and the iniquity of 
his act in stealing another man’s wife. 
Modern scholars describe it as a peniten- 
tial prayer of the congregation in the time 
of Nehemiah. May it not be that the 
psalmist was a man who like ‘Hosea had 
learned through personal experience that 
which became a gospel? In the case of the 
prophet the triumph of love over the crime 
of infidelity in his wife led to an under- 
standing of the heart of God toward an 
unfaithful people. In the case of the 
psalmist there is an awakening first in him- 
self and then in connection with his peo- 
ple of the pollution of the soul, the soul of 
a man, the soul of a city or of a nation 
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through passion and covetousness, and then 
an understanding of responsibility toward 
that eternal justice which has been out- 
raged by man’s inhumanities. The psalm- 
ist cries for pardon, purity and the power 
for service. 

In order that we may come to God we 
must believe in His willingness to hear our 
confession and to help us in our necessity. 
So the psalmist builds his prayer on a 
threefold faith in God. He believes in the 
divine graciousness, kindness and compas- 
sion. A gracious manner is not always 
synonymous with a gracious disposition. 
The psalmist believes that God does not 
cease to regard us because we have sinned, 
or are beset with evil, or hard pressed by 
enemies. When our father and our mother 
forsake us the Lord will receive us as His 
guests. God’s love disposes Him to do kind 
deeds. He shows affectionate sympathy 
toward His children when overwhelmed by 
the consequences of their own folly. 

If we would plead effectively we must be 
true in our confession. If we have been in 
rebellion against the will of God, if we 
have had distorted views of life resulting in 
distorted deeds, if we have failed in aim 
and lived on a false basis, we must ac- 
knowledge these facts. If our characters 
have been blackened by our own misdeeds, 
if our souls have been soiled, if we have 
been made unfit for high and holy exer- 
cises we must make confession. As we re- 
late God’s character with our condition we 
shall become definite in our prayers. We 
shall ask that our, perverse behavior may 
be obliterated, that our pollution may be 
washed clean, that in mind and purpose we 
may be made fit to draw near to God in 
prayer. In our individual and collective 
acts of devotion we need to learn that God 
demands more than ritual, more than es- 
thetics. He requires honesty, truthfulness, 
sincerity. We must recognize that God 
sees and knows our failures, and judges us 
by our attitudes toward our failures. If 
He judges and condemns and punishes, it 
is right. If He were to deal with us 
sternly, He would be acting in justice and 
equity. His laws are inherent in life. His 
judgments are eternal and universal. This 
is a rational and ethical world. 


Our Father, we are beset by innumerable 
foes, by sins of the flesh, by perversions of 
the mind, by cowardice of heart and by 
the enemies of goodness who ever seek to 
thwart the purposes of those who would 
fulfill the purposes of God. Help us to be 
on our guard, teach us to watch and pray, . 
give us courage that so we may fight the 
gg fightof faith! For Chrisi’s sake! 

men. 


Thursday, 9th. Psalm 51. 10-19. 


Who can describe the ecstasy of a soul 
forgiven, cleansed, restored? Joy and 
gladness surge through mind and _ heart. 
The word of reconciliation which God ut- 
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ters causes the tongue to sing, and makes 
the whole physical frame to thrill in sym- 
pathy. When God overlooks our failures 
and ceases to regard us with the critical 
gaze of a judge, but looks on us with com- 
passionate, forgiving tenderness, our spirits 
become exhilarated. 

But pardon leads us to prayer for purity. 
It is not enough to know that our impurity 
is forgiven and our pollution washed away. 
We need transformation of mind and 
heart. Our dispositions need to be entirely 
different. And what is true of the individ- 
ual is true of the community. Men need 
transformation if society is. to become 


, worthy of the favor of God So this man 


is impelled to pray that the spirit of con- 
secration may dwell with him continually. 
If the spirit of holiness does not dwell in 
me and in my church, my city, my nation, 
then the joy and the dignity and worthi- 
ness of living cannot remain. It is the 
consciousness of God’s presence in the soul 
that creates nobleness of thinking and 
demeanor. 

The psalmist not only realizes that par- 
don leads on to transfigured character, 
but also to grateful service. If I am saved 
it is in order that I may serve. My experi- 
ence of God impels me to become a teacher 
of others as to the nature and disposition 
of the Almighty, and the characters He de- 
mands, and the blessings He bestows. He 
would not have the blood of any man upon 
my conscience. “A man who has. passed 
through such experiences as the psalmist’s, 
and has received the blessings for which he 
prayed, cannot be silent. The instinct of 
hearts touched by God’s mercies is to speak 
of them to others. And no man who can 
say: ‘I will tell what He has done for my 


soul,’ is without the most persuasive argu- _ 


ment to bring to bear on others. A piece 
of autobiography will touch men who are 
unaffected by elaborate reasonings and deaf 
to polished eloquence. The impulse and 
the capacity to ‘teach transgressors Thy 
ways’ are given in the experience of sin 
and forgiveness; and if any one has not 
the former, it is questionable whether he 
has, in any real sense or large measure, re- 
ceived the latter.” 

Let us ponder well the lesson of the 
seventeenth verse. It is a summary of all 
that has been said. There are things we 
cannot do, atonements we cannot make. 
Our sacrifices are more significant to our- 
selves than to God. They encourage right 
feelings in us, but they are too insignifi- 
cant to have weight with the Infinite. Our 
hearts, our personalities are important, 
however, and when we gather ourselves 
together and consent to the rightness, the 
majesty, the truth of the eternal order, 
when we come humbly confessing our fail- 
ure, yet reposing confidence in the won- 
drous grace of God, then we know that we 
have found favor. Prayer has been called 
the index of the heart, and when sincere 


-something more important. 


will lead to transformation—of character 
and also of experience. 

Let us learn that character is the key to 
service. Let our eloquence be more than 
that of the silver tongue. When we stand 
up to preach or teach let our lives be the 
peroration to our discourse. Cowper 
speaks of 

“Giving lives to distant worlds 
And trifling with our own.” 
May that never be true of us! 


Our God, we would never be ashamed 
to own allegiance to Thee and to Thy 
cause in the face of a hostile world. Thou 
hast revealed Thy love im the cross on 
which our Saviour died, and though many 
count it foolishness, and others are offended 
at its message, we would make it our boast- 
ing all the day long. Help us to put full 
trust and confidence in Jesus, our Lord! 
Help us to confess Him before men! For 
Thy name’s sake. Amen. 


Friday, 10th. Psalm 52. 


The ramifications of evil are innumerable. 
Sometimes your bad man works openly 
and boldly: he is frankly committed to 
gambling, or drink, or vice. Sometimes he 
is a tyrant, and crushes all who stand in 
his path. At other times he seeks to gain 
his ends by deceit and lying. His tongue 
is like a keen razor, and he uses it as an in- 
furiated man uses a knife in a riot. He 
would rather say what\is false than what 
is true, what is wrong than what is right. 

Is the destiny of the world in the hands 
of men? Are our hopes centered on the 
ballot box? Until good men are strong 
enough, must bad men govern and tri- 
umph? No, says the psalmist: there is 
God governs, 
and the law of retribution is always at 
work. The Almighty reduces the palace of 
sin to a heap of ruins, He grips the sinner 
and hurls him from his exalted seat. The 
righteous look on at the judgments of God, 
and are awed at its terrors. Even while 
they exult and rejoice at the triumph of 
goodness they tremble at the sight of the 
destruction that comes on those who defy 
God. Perowne says: 

“Such exultation to our modern sensibili- 
ties seems shocking, because we can hardly 
conceive of it apart from the gratification 
of personal vindictiveness. But there is 
such a thing as a righteous hatred, a right- 
eous scorn. There is such a thing as a 
shout of righteous joy at the downfall of 
the tyrant and the oppressor, at the triumph 
of righteousness and truth over wrong and 
falsehood. This is very different from im- 
precating the judgments of God on the 
heads of the ungodly. No such impreca- 
tion occurs in this psalm, nor is there in it 
any trace of personal animosity. A mali- 
cious joy over a prostrate foe is condemned 
in direct terms in the Old Testament.” 

_In contrast to ‘the uprooting of the 
wicked is the destiny of the righteous. 
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They shall take root, and shall become 
strong and fruitful. A life that is rooted in 
reverence, in daily approach to God in wor- 
ship, is fresh and verdant and joyous. It 
has in it the elements of permanency. 
God’s promise reaches to a thousand gener- 
ations of those who love and reverence 
His name. 

Our Lord, we acknowledge Thee as our 
leader, we enter Thy army that we may 
coéperate with Thee in ridding our earth 
of its menacing dangers and may help to 
usher in the day of peace. Help us to fol- 
low Thee as our guide, to labor for Thee 
in Thy vineyard! Grant that we may for- 
get our burden through shouldering Thy 
burden! Enable us to learn of Thee the 
secret of a meek and lowly heart! For 
Thy name’s sake. Amen. 


Saturday, 11th. Psalm 53. 


This psalm is identical with Psalm 14 
with the exception of the divine name, 
which is here “God” whereas in Psalm 14 
it is “the Lord” (Jehovah). Moreover the 
editor of this psalm has effected certain 
changes so as to make the message broader 
in its use than the liturgy for which the 
original was intended. The persons re- 
ferred to are not necessarily foreigners, but 
rather those people in the city of God, 
reared in the atmosphere of religion, who 
without open repudiation of God have evi- 
dently repudiated Him in their hearts. Their 
atheism reveals itself in their behavior. 
They are corrupters of the thoughts, the 
ethical standards and the behavior of their 
time. They contaminate, they turn sour 
the life of society. You know the type: 


people who have the semblance of respect- - 


ability but by their influence breed rotten- 
ness. 

The type of person is seen in the play 
“The Molluscs.” They are parasites, and 
eat into the vitals of the people. As Per- 
owne says, the words of verse 4 may be 
paraphrased: “In the midst of their cruel 
destruction of Israel they have gone on in 
their brutal security, eating and drinking, 
quite regardless of God, or of any rev- 
erence for His name,” or “Have the work- 
ers of iniquity, who devour My people, no 
knowledge? They eat bread (they live 
their careless life of self-enjoyment), they 
call not upon Jehovah (do not acknowl- 
edge or fear Him).” 

- What is the effect of such practical athe- 
ism? It is cowardice and terror. Pretend- 
ing to be free from apprehension, they are 
on the verge of panic, and when there is 
no occasion for alarm they lose their nerve. 
They are not to be trusted in times of fi- 
nancial, political or national crisis. As a 
matter of fact they are out of harmony 
with God, and therefore with life. On the 
other hand the believer can dwell in se- 
curity, knowing that God is his champion. 
If perils arise, if foes assail, he can count 
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on reinforcements. They who are for him 
are more than those who are against him. 


How many, O Lord, have not beheld Thy 
light! What multitudes walk in darkness, 
uncertain, terrified, unloved and unloving! 
It is not Thy will that any. should perish. 
Thou wouldst have all men to be saved and 
come to a knowledge of the truth. Grant, 
we beseech Thee, that Thy church may be 
baptized with the spirit of compassion; 
give her eyes to see the world’s need; help 
her to go on her errand of mercy! Amen. 


Sunday, 12th. Psalm 54. 


Does this psalm refer to an individual 
or to the nation? Scholars are divided. If 
to the nation, then the situation is one in 
which a people wakes up to find that there 
are some who should be defending her 
name and fame but who are really divided 
against her and using her for their own 
purposes. France had trouble with such 
men during the great war. The United 
States knows a good deal about “spoils 
politics.” I believe, however, that the ref- 
erence is more personal. The heading of 
the psalm suggests an incident in David’s 
career when men whom he had befriended 
turned against him and were ready to bar- 
ter his very life for personal gain. 
Whether the psalm refers to David or 
someone else is immaterial. The point is 
that a man in such circumstances finds 
comfort, peace and safety by turning to 
God. “God’s name is His revelation of 
Himself as a God of love and grace to His 
people,” and many a man has found what 
Jacob discovered, that the best way to es- 
cape from Esau is to wrestle with God. 
The psalmist cries for the interposition of 
the right hand of the Lord, and trusts in 
the strength of the Almighty to right him. 

As to the strangers and violent men from 
whom he seeks protection, Perowne says of 
the men of Keilah, whom David had res- 
cued from the Philistines and who treated 
him so basely: 

“Their hostility to David probably was ~ 
the result rather of a selfish regard of their 
own interests than of any affection or 
loyalty to Saul. They could never have 
doubted on which side lay justice and 
right, but because they were wicked men 
who did not set God before them, they took 
pleasure in hunting down one whose only 
fault was that he was the king’s enemy.” 

If you have had to encounter similar ex- 
periences and have found those whom you 
have helped to be treacherous, learn to be 
bigger than their reckoning, and meet them 
in the recollection that God is on your 
side. Do not count God as one of your 
assets: reckon Him the only asset worth 
counting on. If He is for you, who can be 
against you? 

This is the cardinal fact on which the 
psalmist builds, and because of it he would 
tune his lyre and hymn his thanksgiving. 
He begins by calling on God’s name, he 
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closes by offering his pean of praise with 
right free will. Faith “laughs at impossi- 
bilities, and cries it shall be done.” Al- 
though the battle is in process, he fights 
as a victor because his confidence is in his 
Champion. 


Our souls rejoice in Thee, O Lord, our 
tongues show forth Thy mercy. Thou hast 
taken unto Thyself our burden of care, 
Thou hast removed the stain of guilt, Thou 
hast been unto us as a refuge and hope, 
Thou hast guided us through lifes mazes, 
and led us in the way everlasting. Help 
us to love Thee, teach us to witness to Thy 
favor, that so other lives may enter into 
the fullness of Thy peace! For Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 


Monday, 13th. ' Psalm 55. 1-8. 


What is the horror which has got hold 
of this man? What is the cause of his 
restlessness, the cry of heart, the writhing 
of soul which has come upon him? Is it 
the wild savage cry of a horde of invaders 
who plow their way through home and 
street, exulting in the bloodstains which 
fall on their hands and garments? Or is 
it the voice of the traitorous man who has 
come as a guest and attempted to assassi- 
nate his friends? The horror of his ex- 
perience leads him to long for separation 
from the cares and distractions and dis- 
agreeable adventures incidental to public 
life. He would find a fixed and permanent 
abode in the wilderness, far from the strife 
of men’s tongues. 

Is he justified in his longing? Someone 
has described it as the coward’s cry. After 
all, a man is not likely to find himself in a 
dovecote. Man is not meant for the desert. 
It is not a badge of sainthood but a brand 
of cowardice to seek protection and ease 
of mind in a cloister. The peace of God 
is a garrison in the midst of hostile foes. 
We win our souls by patient fortitude. The 
true saint, having done all, must yet stand. 
Salvation is our achievement as well as the 
gift of God’s grace; we are to work it out 
for ourselves with fear and trembling just 
because it is God who is the inspiration of 
our strength. 

We pray, O God, that we may ever have 
courage to chmb the upland path, ever ex- 
pect the hour when our eyes shall see the 
King in His beauty. Grant that Thy truth 
may fill our understanding, Thy justice en- 
large our hearts, Thy love and holiness and 
faith subdue every unholy. thing and 
change us into Thy image and likeness! 
For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Tuesday, 14th. Psalm 55. 9-23. 


The psalmist has not yet found himself. 
His first impulse was to abandon the strug- 
gle, to think that it was not worth while 
to devote himself to the common good, and 
so to associate with those who were 
treacherous self-seekers. His second im- 
pulse is denunciation and wrath. He 


loathes the men who abuse their trust and 
for the sake of place and power allow 
iniquities to flourish. Evidently the ward 
politician was known two thousand years. 
ago as much as he is known today, and 
plied his trade in the same fashion,—give 
me your votes, and I will allow you to do 
as you please. with’ the people. Outrage 
and iniquity shall police the streets. 

That which distresses the soul of the 
psalmist arises from the treachery of a 
man who had been his familiar friend. 
They had stood together as servants of 
God to whom had been committed a sacred 
trust, and this man for the sake of per- 
sonal gain had become the ally of wicked- 
ness and sought to assassinate the char- 
acter of his brother. What wonder that 
the good man was hurt, and that anger 
leaped to his eyes! 

At last, however, the servant of God re- 
covers himself. The best of men some- 
times fall below their ideals, and yield to 
the temptations of cowardice and impa- 
tience. Our safety lies in retaining the 
habit of daily prayer. Sooner or later, if 
we continue to pray, we shall regain mas- 
tery over our spirits. 

This man prays evening, morning and 
noon. Do you make time for prayer in the 
schedule of every day? One of the busi- 
est men J have ever known, the head of a 
great financial concern, always reserved 
thirty minutes in the afternoon when no. 
man might see him and no clerk enter his 
private office, and there with Bible reading 
and prayer found rest and refreshment 
after hours of executive work before turn- 
ing to the task of signing letters and docu- 
ments and going out into the larger life of 
the world. W. E. Gladstone was one of 
the strenuous workers of the nineteenth 
century, but he carefully guarded his 
prayer life. Maclaren says: “Enemies may 
go their rounds day and night, but they 
will do little harm if the poor, hunted man 
whom they watch so closely lifts his cries. 
to heaven evening, and morning, and noon!” 
Somehow prayer creates a distance be- 
tween your affliction and its cause. Prayer 
separates you unto God. Prayer envelops 
you with an atmosphere ef calm confidence 
in which you recover your strength. While 
men whose lives are.free from distractions 
can apparently get on without God, they 
do not know the blessedness of sorrow 
which compels us to make discovery and 
proof of God. “However crushing our’ 
loads of duty or of sorrow, we receive 
strength to carry them with straight backs 
if we cast them on Jehovah.” 

Let us learn the lesson that if we would 
realize the triumph of faith we must do 
the things that are right in the sight of 
God, and if we would witness the vindica- 
tion of righteousness we must learn to put 
full trust and confidence in God as our 
guardian and as the moral governor of the 
universe. 
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Our God, we know Thy ability to deliver 
us from all evil and to defend us from 
every assault of wickedness. Our hope 1s 
in Thee, that Thou wilt hear our cry and 
wilt save us. We pray that we may be 
strong and of good courage, that we may 
know the victory that overcometh the 
world. Help us to overcome our fears! 
Teach us Thy constant nearness! So shall 
we glorify Thy name. Through Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


Wednesday, 15th. Psalm 56. 


The language of this psalm makes it ap- 
plicable to every man who finds himself 
hard pressed. Our foes may be living men, 
or they may be those evil forces, ideas, 
suggestions and impulses which assail us 
with all the cunning and resource of indi- 
viduality, so that we are compelled to speak 
of them as enemies. Whatever they may 
be, however numerous they may be, we do 
well to face them courageously. No man 
can afford to meet life in a panic. A run- 


away horse is a blind horse, his terrors are . 


increased by the noise of his own gallop- 
ing. He will injure himself and carry de- 
struction to others. So the psalmist teaches 
us our first lesson: when your foes come at 
you open-mouthed, do not run, but remem- 
ber that you have a great Ally. God is on 
your side, and in His presence potentates, 
principalities and powers sink into insig- 
nificance. Let your fears generate- trust. 
Whenever you discover your enemies and 
your peril, remember your Friend and your 
resources. There is no day when you can 
calculate on immunity from peril, but there 
is not a day when God is not present in 
your life as your refuge and strength. 

What is the secret of victorious faith? 
It is the word of God, the promise ‘that is 
Yea and Amen in Christ Jesus. If I lean 
on the promises I shall learn daily that 
God is trustworthy. So the psalmist takes 
a second look at his foes. He finds them 
spying on him. He knows that they plan 
his destruction. He refers them to God, 
and prays for their destruction. He cannot 
tolerate the idea that wickedness should 
persist forever. In God’s universe only 
goodness and righteousness should prevail. 
Then again he remembers God, and ex- 
presses his faith in the eighth verse, which, 
it has been well said, has helped to dry 
many tears. This psalmist is very sure of 
God. His way may be perilous, but God’s 
eyes are alert, and His ears are sensitive to 
the cry of distress. Not a tear falls to the 
ground. Every one of them is treasured 
by God. He notes them and their cause, 
and will not allow anyone to. hurt His 
loved ones with impunity. What said Je- 
sus? “It were better that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck and that he were 
drowned in the ocean than that a man 
should hurt or injure one of God’s little 
ones.” 

In such faith can you wonder that the 
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psalmist can look with tranquillity on those 
who seek to injure him? Instead of cring- 
ing in terror he sits down to write his ode 
to victory. Ah, it is a great achievement 
to have a faith that looks through death, 
to be persuaded that neither death nor life, 
nor things present nor things to come, nor 
any creation, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord! 

O Thou who art more than life to us, we 
would ever dwell in the consciousness of 
Thy presence and Thy love. Amid all the 
changes of our mortal career help us to 
know that Thou changest not, and that 
Thou art the guardian of our way! Teach 
us to follow Thee, that so we may not 
walk in darkness but may have the light of 
life! Help us to love Thee, and to obey 
Thee, every day and every hour! For 
Christ's sake. Amen. 


Thursday, 16th. Psalm 57. 


Whatever its origin, its message is eter- 
nal and universal,—the way to meet peril is 
to acquaint yourself with the character of 


God. If God is, and if the character of 
God is truth and loving-kindness and 
strength, then you may ground your 


prayers on fact. This man knows that God 
is a hiding place, and that His shadow 
rests upon the mountain or the wilderness 
in which His servant may be dwelling. 

Not only may we build upon the divine 
character, we may fortify our faith by ex- 
perience. History is a wise teacher. The 
man who has made trial of God in days 
long past is sure of Him in present emer- 
gencies. So this psalmist finds himself en- 
veloped in storm and tempest, yet is not 
shaken. 

If we learn to wrap ourselves round with 
the fidelity and love and justice of God, we 
are in a strong and impregnable defense, 
and he who attacks us attacks God. The 
psalmist is in the midst of foes who are 
like wild beasts seeking their prey. What 
is he to do? Impulse would make him 
look at the beasts of prey; faith constrains 
him to look at God. Why has he any en- 
emies? It is because of his fidelity to God. 
The attack is aimed not at him but at God. 
So he waits for the mighty Lord of heaven 
and earth to vindicate His glory, and soon 
he beholds the spectacle of God enmeshing 
those wild beasts, snaring them in the pit 
of destruction. Thus he is able to sing his 
hymn of praise. He had escaped from the 
trammels of fear before he had seen the 
overthrow of wickedness. 

This is a lesson which we need to learn. 
Our tortures arise from our fears. If we 
were sure of God we should not be in dis- 
tress because of life’s storm and tempests. 
If mariners worried as much over winds 
and waves as their passengers do, no one 
would ever go to sea. “The Lord reign- 
eth” isthe good man’s faith. And this is 
not a private conviction, it is a universal 
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fact. Nature is its preacher, history is its 
record. The psalmist will tell the nations 
everywhere that God is the champion of 
the right, and the defender of the good 
man and his cause. 


Our God, we would exult in Thee, for 
Thou art great and faithful. Thy ways 
are shrouded in mystery, and yet Thou dost 
demonstrate Thy power and the universal- 
ay of Thy laws and righteous judgment in 
tempestuous winds and in the roar of the 
thunder, as well as in the story of human 
lives. We pray for grace to trust Thee 
even when Thy providence seems frown- 
ing. May we believe in the fulfilment of 
Thy righteous purposes, and that one day 
all Thy ways and methods shall be vindi- 
cated! For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Friday, 17th. Psalm 58. 


This psalm has been described as “Dan- 
tesque in its wealth of somber imagination, 
which produces the most solemn effects 
with the homeliest metaphors, and in its 
awed and yet satisfied contemplation of the 
fate of evildoers.” Does it seem to re- 
veal a temper and vindictiveness which are 
unchristian? Let us pause before giving 
our answer. ‘ 

Is the psalmist thinking of some order 
of supernatural beings to whom has been 
entrusted the government of the world? 
Is he thinking of the devil and his angels, 
those dreadful creatures who took their 
trust from the hands of God and then 
openly tried to defy Him and were ex- 
pelled from His presence and service? Or 
is he thinking of those emissaries and ser- 
vants of the devil, wicked and unscru- 
pulous men who have been entrusted with 
public office, charged with the care of the 
city and nation, the defense of the poor, 
the protection of property, the champions 
of widows and orphans, the upholders and 
administrators of laws, who abuse their 
trust, who break their vows, who sell jus- 
tice and judgment for a bribe? Of all 
devils a public servant who degrades the 
institutions, the laws, the ideals of his 
people is the worst. The psalmist looks on 
men who plan corruption, who get together 
and say: “Now we hold office and power, if 
we like we can make ourselves rich by it; 
let us do thus and so, and make ourselves 
wealthy and powerful.” Because judges 
blindfold themselves wicked men can ex- 
pose themselves in the streets. There are 
some men who are moral perverts. They 
were born with a moral twist. They slan- 
der, they destroy, they laugh at anguish 
and misery. They prey on the defenseless, 
the innocent and unsuspecting. They love 
darkness rather than light, because their 
hearts are evil. 

How are we to be rid of these pests? 
Alas, so many of us take them for granted! 
We say it is no concern of ours. We ig- 
nore the dark and hideous spectacle. We 
shut ourselves up to culture, ‘to the soft 
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and refining influences of books and music 
atid society, we make religion a matter of 
personal communion with God,—a matter 
of personal contemplation of the nature of 
God in His gentle aspects, for if we were 
in communion with God we must find a 
moral reaction which would make us cry 
with indignation against wickedness and 
oppression and the degradation of the laws 
and institutions of our city and our coun- 
try. So this psalmist flames into white 
heat. Terrible language! I grant you; but 
a wholesome, healthy passion notwithstand- 
ing. Our Saviour said something about 
devourers of widows’ houses which was 
neither soft nor polite. 

Have you ever trembled with anger at 
things done in your city and land? We 
shall never get far on the way toward the 
New Jerusalem until we learn to cry to 
God to smite and burn the lies and liars 
who vex our groaning earth. 


O Lord Christ, too long have we kept 
Thee outside the threshold of our hearts. 
We have been wedded to the earth, we 
have been indifferent to Thy anguish, to all 
that came upon Thee because of Thy love 
for the loveless and Thy compassion for 
the shepherdless who were distressed and 
torn by greedy wolves of sin. Forgive us, 
we beseech Thee! With shame we confess 
our callousness. O come to us, dear Lord, 
and inspire us by Thy Spirit, that so we 
may learn to do Thy will! Amen. 


Saturday, 18th. Psalm 59. 


It is not easy to determine whether this 
psalm was written by David or another, or 
whether it refers to an individual or the 
nation. The heading of the psalm ascribes 
it to David, and if true would make it the 
first of his psalms in point of time. It is 
a psalm. somewhat difhcult of interpreta- 
tion. We live in a Christian era, we have 
been taught to bless and to pray for those 
who hate and persecute us, and we nat- 
urally recoil from a prayer that God would 
take hold of people to hurt them and not 
end their miseries and tortures by death. 

The psalmist does well to tell his 
thoughts, his sufferings and his hatreds to 
God. Our danger lies in the nursing of our 
enmities until they become a fire to our 
souls. If we were to confess them to God 
we should soon be cured of them. This 
man tells his story to the Lord. He affirms 
that he has done his enemies no wrong, that 
he is not responsible for the malice that 
burns in them. They are enemies and 
apostates, and out of their own imagina- 
tions they have devised their plans to kill 
the usefulness and destroy the position of 
him whom they hate. If they had come 
against him with javelins and spears they 
would have been known as assassins, but 
they come in the shadows like spies, they 
use their tongues as daggers, they are like 
packs of wolves or savage beasts making 
involuntary noises as they draw near to 
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seize their prey. Of all forms of attack 
these are the most execrable. A man is so 
impotent before them he cannot defend 
himself. They are infamous and mean, 
and as the psalmist faces them he feels that 
his sole defender is God. 

God is mighty, God is our strength and 
fortress, God rules, God is full of loving- 
kindness and tender mercy. If God has 
commissioned a man to do his work he is 
not going to be defeated by malicious 
sneaks. God laughs at the cunning plots 
of these haters of the good. So the psalm- 
ist would have them held at bay, seeking 
to snap at him but unable to reach him; 
and while they are tortured by the futility 
of their hatred he would rejoice and make 
melody to the God of his defense and the 
‘God of his mercy. 


Our Father, help us to know and to con- 
form ourselves unto Thy laws! Restrain 
us from disobedience! Fill us with a great 
delight in doing Thy will!~ It is notin us 
to direct our ways, therefore we pray that 
Thy Spirit may quicken and guide us. 
Amen. 


‘Sunday, 19th. Psalm 60. 


This psalm was probably composed after 
a period of distress, defeat and danger. 
The nation does not yet despair. Its spirit 
is not broken, but rather anticipates a 
change in the fortunes of war. 

Notice the secret of Israel’s power. 
Whereas the heathen calculate only on the 
strength of armies and the skill of gen- 
erals, and on munitions and supplies, the 
godly recognize the- presence of the eternal 
God as the supreme arbiter in every dis- 
pute. If Israel has been defeated it is be- 
cause Jehovah is against her. She is not 
afraid of big battalions: one can chase a 
thousand, two can put ten thousand to 
flight. What she fears is the displeasure 
of the Holy One. Her defeats drive her 
to prayer. She cannot be discomfited by 
Philistines, Syrians, Assyrians or Persians, 
—they are but common soldiers, and need 
the thinking mind of the great general, 
Jehovah. Israel’s ranks had been broken. 
Savage hordes had made a breach in them 
as waters break a dam. The whole life of 
the people had been disrupted. What an 
earthquake does to the walls and buildings 
of a city, that has happened to the institu- 
tions of Israel. The people have been 
made to see hardship, and have become as 
bewildered and incapable of codrdinated ac- 
tion as a drunkard. The figure “denotes 
not merely a divine punishment, but that 
kind of punishment which comes of men’s 
own desperate indulgence of their pride, 
folly and passion. When men will drink 
presumptuously of the cup of their own 
wickedness, God forces it (as it were) into 
their hands till they have drained the very 
dregs of the cup of His wrath. Thus God 
punishes evil with greater evil, pride with 
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presumptuous pride, folly with more des- 
perate folly.” 

This recognition of God is the secret of 
recovery. Israel remembers that she is 
God’s beloved, and already finds ground 
for hope. The colors have not been 
abandoned. The. army can still rally round 
the promise of God. He has said that He 
will support and defend His faithful ones, 
and prayer lays hold on the promise. His 
promise is inviolate, for it is founded on 
His holiness. What is the result? God 
takes charge of the reorganized army, 
identifies Himself with their cause, and at 
once there arises the vision of expanding 
frontiers. The river, the mountains and 
the sea shall be the limits of the kingdom 
about to be reared. Nay, the surrounding 
nations shall become tributary! 

What wonders are wrought by faith! If 
God be on our side we are more than con- 
querors. Be not eager about human alli- 
ances; make sure that your heart is right 
with God, that you and He have agreed 
together on a cause that is founded on holi- 
ness. 


Our Father, as we turn to Thee we are 
conscious that our ways have not been 
clean, but that much of the mire of the 
world is on us. We did not mean to go 
wrong, we did not mean to fall imto 
temptation, or to become men and women 
of the world. We are stained by evil, and 


we come to Thee, praying that Thou 
wouldst wash us and make us clean. Hear 
us, O Lord, for Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Monday, 20th. Psalm 61. 


This is probably a Davidic psalm. There 
is not the slightest reason for imagining 
that any other king is referred to. Some 
have suggested the days of Jeremiah and 
Josiah, some Zerubbabel, but I see no 
reason for assuming any other times than 
those of David. 

Where are the ends of the earth? They 
may be an exiled home across the sea, they 
may be a sick chamber at home. The words 
express a feeling of separation from a 
place that is dear and from a life that is 
blessed. The psalmist is overwhelmed 
with sorrow, he veils his face from the 
sight of men. If he is ever to recover 
himself, to feel a firm foundation for his 
feet, to look out on life with confidence 
and anticipation, it must be through help 
from above. There are griefs from which 
the human soul cannot recover unless by 
the help of God. So the psalmist entreats 
God to lead him to the rock which is too 
high for him to scale if left to the initia- 
tive of his own will. 

Confidence is born of experience. A 
man in such mental and spiritual distress 
would not have had courage to offer such 
a prayer had he not learned the blessed- 
ness of trust in the days that were long 
past. He has found Jehovah an impregna- 
ble defense in the face of many enemies, 
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and therefore he dares to cry for restored 
confidence and outlook today. He has but 
one desire, and that is to be guest of God 
forever, and to find shelter beneath the 
outspread wings of the cherubim which 
extend over the mercy seat. If this bless- 
edness be granted to him he has all things 
and abounds. Every bléssing that man 
might covet, every satisfaction arising 
from the possession of houses and lands, 
belongs to him who is the guest of God. 
Every blessing of the soul is his who has 
made covenant with Jehovah. 

The psalm concludes with an exultant 
note of security and blessing as pertaining 
to the king and his dynasty. The scepter 
shall remain in their hands because Jeho- 
vah is their champion. Is there a ref- 
erence to the Messiah in these words? The 
Targum thought there was. His throne 
alone had the promise of eternal duration. 


Our Father, Thou hast not promised us 
tranquillity ; rather dost Thou permit us 
to endure sorrow, and disappointment, and 
grief. Yet Thou dost promise us joy, and 
peace, and rest. We pray that we may find 
ourselves in Christ, that so His joy and 
peace and rest may be our portion. Help 
us ever to keep His commandments and be 
instructed of His Spirit! Amen. 


Tuesday, 21st. Psalm 62. 


“Whoever sang this immortal psalm rose 
to the heights of conquering faith, and gave 
voice to the deepest and most permanent 
emotions of devout souls.” The psalmist 
is not a recluse, but a man who carries 
heavy responsibilities of church and state. 
He is the strong man of his time, and he 
finds that the custodian of the nation’s wel- 
fare is a target for all manner of abuse 
and calumny. Defending his people from 
peril he finds, those who should help him 
intriguing for his overthrow. But he is a 
wise man, and instead of working on the 
policy of. “Greek meeting Greek,” he keeps 
close to God. The cause to which he is 
committed is divine; he leaves its safety 
in the hands of Him who knows all things 
and who is engaged in the task of establish- 
ing justice and judgment in the earth. 

Do not distress and agitate your spirit 
because your fidelity to God makes you a 
conspicuous object for the darts of malice 
and envy. Build your hope on the integ- 
rity of God. If your foes seem to be suc- 
ceeding, do not distress yourself. God is 
a factor in the case, and they have to 
reckon with Him. 

The psalmist recognizes that faith needs 
to be cultivated. The believer does not 
take for granted the divine intervention. 
He keeps himself in the love and fear of 
God. He is like Habakkuk, who though 
confident in God yet stands upon his watch- 
tower eagerly scanning the horizon for the 
first faint light of dawn and for the first 
suggestion of movement which would in- 
dicate that the divine deliverer is on His 
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way. The man of faith exhorts others to 
pour out their hearts before God and to 
trust in Him at all times. Ainsworth says: 
“Faith is not an act, but an attitude; not 
an event, but a principle; not a last re- 
source, but the first and abiding necessity. 
It is the constant factor in life’s spiritual 
reckonings.. This exhortation to trust in 
God at all times concerns first of all the 
nature of faith, and not the measure of it. 
All real faith has the note of the eternal 
in it. We have grown familiar with the 
phrase, ‘the man of the moment.’ But who 
is this man? Sometimes he is very literally 
a man of the moment,—an opportunist, a 
gambler with the hours, a follower of the 
main chance. The moment makes him, and 
passing away unmakes him. But the true 
man of the moment is the man to whom the 
moment is but one throb in the pulse of 
eternity. Trust in Him at all times: that 
is the only real escape from confusion and 
contradiction in the judgments we are com- 
pelled to pass upon life. Faith at its best 
is a habit.” 

This is the secret of poise. When a man 
has made calculations of his assets and lia- 
bilities, of his friends and foes, and knows 
himself master of destiny, not because of 
his own genius or power but because of the 
agencies on which he can calculate if he 
remains pure and true and upright, he has 
a sense of security which tranquillizes and 
assures the heart. 


O God, for my existence, my life, my 
reason; for nurture, protection, guidance, 
education, civil rights, religion; for Thy 
gifts to me of grace, nature, worldly good; 
for redemption, regeneration, instruction in 
the truth; for all good things received, for 
all good deeds I have been enabled to do,— 
what shall I render unto the Lord for all 
His benefits? 


Wednesday, 22nd. Psalm 63. 


Perowne describes this as unquestiona- 
Bly one of the most beautiful and touching 
psalms in the whole psalter. Tradition 
assigns it to David, and most of its con- 
tents fit in with circumstances in the shep- 
herd-king’s career. Modern scholars think 
that it was more probably uttered by “a 
contemporary and loyal supporter of the 
exiled king, and comes from the early part 
of the Babylonian period.” Fortunately 
there is no need to locate the psalm in time 
in order to understand its message. 

It is an impassioned hymn of praise and 
faith in a loving, personal God, with whom 
the psalmist has dwelt in lifelong commun- 
ion. Few men ever attain to such altitudes 
of communion. Few are so able to speak 
of religion as a reality. Exile does not 
separate from God, peril does not weaken 
his sense of the divine presence. 

We have first a confession of personal 
relationship: Jehovah is the psalmist’s God. 
In the dawning he is still with God. He 
knows the experience of Isaiah: “He 
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wakeneth me morning by morning, whis- 
pering in my ear.” And his whole being 
responds to the call,—soul, heart and flesh. 
His body becomes alert and attentive, his 
will is submissive, his mind responds with 
alacrity, his whole soul thrills with emo- 
tion at the consciousness of the ineffable 
presence. There is in him a pining after 
God, as a traveler across the desert in- 
stinctively craves water. Yet this man is 
a lover of the sanctuary, and he pines for 
the privileges of public worship. There is 
a privilege of gazing upon God in the Tem- 
ple amid its symbols and its exercises 
which does not belong to the home or the 
field. ; j 

Then we have a joyful ascription o 
praise. This man’s life is in peril, yet his 
future is radiant. He thinks not of his 
perils but of his blessedness. Jehovah is 
his friend, and therefore in his future ex- 
perience there will be room and occasion 
for praise for loving-kindness, strength and 
glory. Praise and prayer shall character- 
ize this man’s whole future. The kindness 
of God is life’s crown. ._No earthly pos- 
session or achievement can compare with 
its satisfactions. And he knows that he 
will still remain a guest in God’s banquet- 
ing house, and that his whole nature will 
be refreshed. 

The God of the dawning is also the God 
of the night, and when the exile lies down 
on his couch and finds sleep far from his 
eyelids he can turn his thoughts heaven- 
ward and find his Lord keeping vigil by 
his bed. No wonder that his soul cleaves 
to God, that he clings close to such a com- 
panion and helper! The right hand of 
omnipotence keeps his foes at bay. Nay 
more, God fights his battles for him, and 
casts those who would destroy him into 
the grave which they themselves have 
digged. They will find themselves victims 
of the sword they chose to use, and there 
shall be none to search the battlefields in 
order to give them sepulcher. The jackal 
shall prey upon them,—such is the igno- 
minious end to which they shall come. 

Forgive us, O Lord, for our thoughtless- 
ness and indifference! Thou hast daily 
loaded us with blessings, Thou hast given 
to us bounteously, and we have received all 
and enjoyed all, yet seldom turned to Thee 
with thanksgiving. Grant to us a lively 
sense of all Thy benefactions, and help us 
to show forth our gratitude by our lives! 
For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Thursday, 23rd. Psalm 64. 


The experiences referred to in this psalm 
are those of the afflicted people of God. 
The psalmist voices the emotions of those 
who stand as the heirs of the covenant in 
a period of persecution and _ suffering. 
They turn instinctively to God, as do most 
men when in trouble. Where we fail is in 
our not cultivating the presence of God at 
all times. It is good to flee to God when 
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our prayer is nothing more than a com- 
plaint; it is better to seek Him when our 
prayer is an aspiration. 

This prayer is inspired by terror. Ene- 
mies have alarmed the soul and filled it 
with dread, and it instinctively cries to its 
Father. He will hear its cry, and will 
grant guardianship and shelter. It con- 
fronts the secret plotter and an alliance of 
hate. They seek to slay with their tongues, 
and often the worst pain and torture are 
inflicted by speech. I have seen the life 
crushed out of people by those who were 
freezingly polite. The weapons most 
dreaded by psalmists and apostles are not 
made of steel; they are words! Words 
are a sneak’s weapons; he uses them in 
ambush. The psalmist speaks of the bitter 
schemes of the malicious, who aim at tak- 
ing a man unawares and destroying his in- 
tegrity. They lay a plot and try to make 
a man betray himself. They spare no pains 
to make perfect their schemes for the un- 
doing of a man of blameless reputation. 
They build themselves on the idea that 
providence is a fiction and retribution a 
ghost story. 

Do such schemes remain undiscovered? 
No! There is another presence which is 
also secret, another scheme, another con- 
sultation. There is One whose ways are 
mysterious, whose arrows are very sharp, 
and who strikes as suddenly as they. He 
has ways of confusing them, of turning 
their counsels against themselves. It is 
one of the startling facts of history that 
plotters-overreach themselves, and betray 
their guilt. Those who were inclined to 
side with them desert them in the hour of 
their discovery, and make a joke of their 
discomfiture. In the end rejoicing belongs 
to the upright, and not to those who plot 
and plan for the undoing of the innocent. 


Our Father, we thank Thee for the 
brooks by the way, of which Thou dost 
permit us to drink. Our spiritual life may 
be refreshed through fellowship with Thee, 
through discovery of Thy presence in other 
lives, through the display of Thy power 
and compassion in the lives of others. Help 
us to find meat and drink in loving service 
during the hours of this day! \For Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 


Friday, 24th. Psalm 65. 1-4. 


Kirkpatrick says: “Was the psalm writ- 
ten for any special occasion? Not only 
does the poet see before him the promise 
of a more than ordinarily bountiful har- 
vest, but the recollection of a great na- 
tional deliverance seems to be fresh in his 
mind. Accordingly Delitzsch thinks that 
the spring of the third year foretold by 
Isaiah (37.30), when the retreat of the 
Assyrians had left the Israelites once more 
free to till their fields in peace, offers the 
most appropriate historical basis for the 
psalm.” , 
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No more beautiful song for a harvest 
home was ever penned. It is addressed to 
the Hearer of prayer, and is an ascription 
of adoring thankfulness for a year of 
crowning mercy. It makes each good 
man’s life a universal witness. What God 
does for me He does for you and for all. 
He has not left Himself without a witness 
in that He hath sent rain from heaven and 
fruitful seasons, filling men’s hearts with 
food and gladness. He causes His rain 
and sunshine to bless both evil and good. 
Failure to inherit the blessing is our fault, 
and not God’s will. 

The psalmist contemplates the assembled 
multitude in the Temple, waiting in si- 
lence, awe and reverence for the first note 
of song to open the service of adoration, 
and finds the silence itself to be eloquent. 
Alas that our modern worship should be 
so slovenly! We come to hear. orations 
rather than to worship and adore. We 
miss the significance of the words: 


“How pleased and blessed was I 
To hear the people cry, 
Come, let us seek our God today!” 


If we fail to meet with God we miss the 
whole object of public worship. There is 
but one barrier to divine access, and that 
is the iniquitous deed. If we are humble 
and sincere God will reveal Himself, and 
we shall know the bliss of standing at the 
gate of heaven. Do not imagine that wor- 
ship does not begin until the minister and 
choir lead the service of praise. Prayer 
and praise are most eloquent when ex- 
pressed in posture and in the surrender of 
the soul. Communion with God is not 
noisy, yet when the souls of men gather 
together to the Hearer of prayer their lips 
will become eloquent in testimony to the 
divine favor. They would that all men 
might know that all men live beneath a 
panoply of love! 

A good mat would seek to render per- 
fect praise, and as the psalmist contem- 
plates the purity and love of God he be- 
comes painfully tonscious of the imper- 
fections, the selfish, mean and crooked 
things which have characterized his life 
during the year of toiling and of getting: 
So he would acknowledge and confess his 
sin, and having been made conscious of the 
pardon of sin he then exults in the privi- 
lege of drawing near to God. 

And not only does he rejoice for himself, 
but for his nation also. His witness to all 
the world does not destroy his sense. of the 
privilege which belongs to his own nation. 
He is a poor missionary who wants Sa- 
maria converted but leaves Jerusalem un- 
redeemed. We do well to save Pekin and 
Tokyo, but we must not forget that New 
York, Boston and Chicago are heirs of the 
covenant. 

Teach us, O Father, to look on the labo 
of life as an opportunity for the expression 
of the purpose that burns in our personal- 


ity, to unite ourselves to the forces of wis- 
dom and love through which Thou art ful- 
filling creation! As Thou workest con- 
tinually, so may we! And when weary do 
Thou’ refresh us with Thy presence! 
Amen. 


Saturday, 25th. Psalm 65. 5-13. 


_ We must not lose ourselves in general- 
ities. If it is true that men may draw 
near to God and He will draw near to 
them we must be men who have had ex- 
perience of that which we affirm. If God’s 
graciousness reaches the uttermost parts, it 
must have revealed itself in our own na- 
tion. 

This is what has made Israel unique 
among the nations. Its institutions, its his- 
tory have been built not on the fact that 
God reigns over all the earth but that the 
God of all the earth is the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob. On the threshold 
of every home, on the gates of every city 
is the same legend and sign. Every little 
child shall watch its father at certain 
special periods of the week and year, and 
to its questioning he shall answer: “Thus 
and thus has God dealt with our family 
and with our nation.” And that which the 
individual Israelite witnesses to his children 
for the creation of a family and national 
consciousness of divine inheritance, the na- 
tion witnesses to all other nations. Its his- 
tories are sacred books. Its records of 
kings and conquests, as of defeats and 
exiles, are all religious. No other nation 
has ever taught men the fear of God. Is- 
rael, a tiny kingdom, but little larger than 
an American county, has made all nations 
to stand in awe of God. 

Not: only does history bear its witness, 
but nature in her breadth and depth, the 
mountains and the seas are the ever chang- 
ing vesture of God. As Maclaren says: 

“Two mighty things are selected to wit- 
ness to the mightier who made and man- 
ages them. The firm bulk of. the mountains 
is firm because He is strong. The tossing 
waves are still because He bids them be 
silent. How transcendently great then is 
He, and how blind those who, seeing hill 
and ocean, do not see God!” 

The psalm turns from the broad-spread- 
ing aspects of nature to the particular ref- 
erences of the harvest time. These men 
and women had come together after a year 
of hard toil,and patient continuance. They 
had done their part. They had plowed the 
fields and scattered the good seed o’er the 
land, but they had not made the seeds, and 
they would have fared badly had there been 
no gentle breezes, no nightly dews, no rain, 
no sunshine. They did their work in the 
springtime, and then there was nothing 
more that they could ‘do but trust. The 
divine Partner of our toil must come to our 
help if seed is to germinate and fruits are 
to be gathered. The forces of nature are 
not:blind. To him who has eyes to see and 
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a heart to understand, the earth is aglow 
with God. ; 

This is the view of life which turns toil 
into a sacrament, and which witnesses the 
crowning of the year as the moment when 
human life becomes dignified through the 
benediction of the unseen but ever faithful 
Friend. 

O God, we thank Thee for the light of 
Thy word, the light of truth, of holiness 
and of joy. We praise Thee for the les- 
sons of providence, and that we have been 
taught that all that happens to us is right, 
that all things work together for good to 
them that love Thee. We rejoice that 
within our hearts Thou hast caused the 
light to shine, that we know Thee to be 
true, that purity becomes our ideal and 
gladness the language of the soul. Help 
us to walk in Thy light this day! For 
Christ's sake. Amen. 


Sunday, 26th. Psalm 66. 1-12. 


We do not know when or by whom this 
psalm was written. It was evidently com- 
posed in a period of victory, and when Is- 
rael was recognizing herself as a witness 
for God to all the world. It may have 
been written in the days when Nehemiah 
had restored the walls and brought back 
a consciousness of mission and destiny to 
the returned exiles, or it may have fol- 
lowed one of the triumphs over persecut- 
ing tyrants such as were witnessed in a 
later period. 

It is a great thing when a community 
feels and thinks together. We witnessed 
such a spirit during the recent war. If we 
could develop a similar consciousness in 
the church of Christ there would break 
forth a revival such as the world has: never 
known. 

Israel feels that if men could but know 
the goings forth of Jehovah they would 
unite their voices in adoration to Him. Is- 
rael believes that a time is Coming when 
all shall know Him, from the least to the 
greatest. True, there always have been 
those who dissembled, who wore a cloak 
of piety while their hearts were estranged 
from God, but the psalmist believes that 
ultimately God will triumph either by the 
revelation of His terrible majesty or the 
disclosure of His tender love and care. 


“Love touched my eyes, these eyes which 
once were blind, 


And Jo! a glorious world *reveal’d to 
view, ; 

A world I ne’er had dreamed so fair to 
find. 

I sang for gladness,—all things were 
made new!” 


What is it that Israel teaches? It is the 
nature of God and the blessedness of His 
protection. Maclaren says: 

“No exclusiveness taints his enjoyment 
of special national privileges. He has 
reached a height far above the conceptions 
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of the rest of the world in his day, and 
even in this day, except where the Chris- 
tian conception of humanity has been 
heartily accepted.” . 

The tribulation through which Israel has 
passed was for its testing and refinement. 
The circumstances that enmeshed her, the 
load that taxed her strength, the humilia- 
tion of defeat, the bitterness of exile, were 
all part of a process. - They reached their 
goal in the words: “Thou broughtest us 
out into a wealthy place,” that is, into a 
condition spacious and resourceful and 
abundant. Social distress is an enlarging 
factor in life. In times of carnage or of 
pestilence men make new discoveries of 
that which alleviates pain and that which 
obviates disaster. God’s ways are always 
educative, He teaches us His secrets, and 
enriches life through its pains and perils. 
Do not think that history alone teaches this 
lesson: look back over your own experi- 
ence and see if you have ever been hurt by 
the loads you had to carry. 


We pray for a more perfect trust, O 
God, for by it we shall become strong. We 
would not weakly yield to temptation, but 
would learn to resist evil and to cleave to 
that which is good. We would be calm in 
the midst of lfe’s tempests, and patient in 
the face of mysteries, Teach us and help 
us, we beseech Thee! For Christ's sake. 
Amen. 


Monday, 27th. Psalm 66. 13-20. 


“These verses were evidently intended to 
be used by a grateful offerer as he came 
up to the Temple to present to Jehovah the 
offering which he had promised in connec- 
tion with a vow. The reason for his grat- 
itude was that Jehovah had answered the 
prayer uttered with his vow.” 

What one man has learned of God may 
be of great blessing to others. We do 
grievous wrong to our fellows as well as 
dishonor to God when we do not make 
mention of the goodness and mercy which 
have been our portion. Indeed, the race 
learns its lessons through the testimony 
of individuals. Each generation waits on 
the great man who shalk mould its policies 
and direct its paths. Every Christian is a 
debtor both to Jew and Greek, that is, both 
to his own neighbors and nation and also 
to those who belong to other peoples. 

This is the significance of sacrifice. The 
offerings which were brought to the Tem- 
ple were not private affairs between the 
offerer and God. They were social. The 
whole religious community was involved. 
Every act of ours concerns someone else. 
So the psalmist insists first that our re- 
ligion must be real. We must hold a per- 
sonal relationship with Jehovah. If our 
lips have opened with prayer and with 
vows of consecration we must live up to 
the level of our praying. Nothing is more 
dangerous than to speak to God about for- 
giveness and cleansing, humility and 
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praise, the saving of the lost, and then to 
go into the world with a churlish spirit, or 
impure imagination, with pride of heart, 
with repining, or showing utter indifference 
to the welfare of others. “Not only does 
the psalmist teach us how each individual 
must take the general blessing for his very 
own,—of which act the faith which takes 
the world’s Christ for my Christ is the su- 
preme example,—but he teaches us that the 
obligation laid on all recipients of God’s 
mercy is to tell it forth, and that the im- 
pulse is as certain to follow real reception 
as the command is imperative. He has 
little possession of God’s grace who has 
not felt the necessity of speech and the im- 
possibility of the lips being locked when 
the heart is full.” 

Do not fail to note the significance of 
the words: “If I regard iniquity in my 
heart, the Lord will not hear me.” The 
psalmist has made discovery of the fact 
that God demands sincerity from those 
who would seek His favor. We must be 
transparent when we come to the mercy 
seat. Alas, we are so twisted in our judg- 
ments that we imagine a man can do as he 
pleases in his office, or club, or home, and 
yet remain a praying man! It is not so. 
We must ever remember not only that 
light in the darkness is given only to the 
man who is straightforward, but the power 
to pray and prevail belongs only to him 
who comes to God with reverence and 
godly fear. 


We thank Thee, O God, for Thy church 
and for its worship. ‘We thank Thee that 
m its services we recover from the fatigue 
of effort, and take fresh hold on high pur- 
poses. We pray that it may be blessed in 
ats witness, and that in and through its 
minmstry we may discern more and more 
clearly the form of Jesus Christ our Sav- 
sour. Amen. 


Tuesday, 28th. Psalm 67. 


Jehovah had promised that if Israel 
would walk in His statutes and keep His 
commandments and do them He would 
give rain in due season, the land should be 
fruitful, the trees should yield a rich har- 
vest, their threshing should reach unto the 
vintage, and the vintage unto the sowing 
time; there should be plenty and security 
and peace, so that the people should lie 
down and none make them afraid. For 
countless generations the servants of God 
had pronounced the gracious benediction: 
“The Lord bless thee, and keep thee: the 
Lord make His face shine upon thee, and 
be gracious unto thee: the Lord lift up His 
countenance upon thee, and give thee 
peace.” Now the promise and the benedic- 
tion are turned into song, and are made to 
be a winsome message to all the ends of 
the earth. : 

We are still witnessing the conscious- 
ness of the missionary purpose of provi- 
dence. If God blesses me it is that you 
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may know His heart toward you. If God 
blesses America it is that Africa and China 
may make discovery of His love. He has 
no favorites, He elects to service, He does 
not will to perdition. 

The psalm was written in a time of pros- 
perity. We must not forget that great 
broad-based missionary  enter- 
prises, come from periods of prosperity 
and not of depression. Are we on the eve 
of such a time? May the harvest time of 
1920 witness a period of revival in the 
church of God! 

All the earth participates in the broad- 
spreading benevolences of God as seen in 
springtime and harvest. You remember 
Drinkwater’s lines: 


“God, how wonderful this the thing, 
The new-old miracle Thou hast done, 
This proud triumphant fashioning, 
Through rains and wind and shine of the 

sun, 
Of ripe and rich abundance, borne 
Today to the sheltering homes of men; 
For us Thy Spirit among the corn 
Has moved, and one has grown as ten.” 


The fertile years are God’s most eloquent 
preachers. Do not let us be inattentive to 
their discourse concerning the divine care 
and faithfulness. 

Israel has found herself in this psalm. 
She is one with the human family. She 
is its heart. She has learned to speak of 
“us” as a term including more than her 
own children, and she also sees that God’s 
activity has not been confined to her, but 
His judgments have been expressed 
through others also. Do not imagine that 
the world has been orphaned for all these 
centuries. God is kinder than His ser- 
vants. He has not left Himself without 
a witness. It is “our privilege to make 
known Him whom our brethren grope 
after blindly. 

Grant, O God, that our lives may not be 
as an empty song, but that through Thy 
grace we may make each morning sublime, 
each afternoon a psalm, each might a 
prayer! May we have grace to be faith- 
ful, to overcome the. world, and thus at 
last to win our crown! For Christ's sake. 
Amen. 


Wednesday, 29th. Psalm 68. 1-18. 


The traditional interpretation of this un- 
surpassed lyric assigns it to the removal of 
the ark to Zion after it had been returned 
by the Philistines. ‘Under the figures of 
a military invasion and occupation and 
settlement of the land David represents 
Jehovah as leader conquering His enemies, 
possessing Himself of their land, choos- 
ing a city for the seat of His empire, and 
advancing in triumphal procession to enter 
upon His chosen residence.” The modern 
view is stated by Kent: “Evidently the 
background of this psalm is a great vic- 
tory. It was so signal and complete that 
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it recalled the other great victory won by 
the Hebrews on the plain of Esdraelon 
under the leadership of Deborah and Ba- 
rak. The warlike, exultant spirit is clearly 
that of the Maccabean era.” From such 
divergent views of authorship let us turn 
to the psalm itself. 

The psalmist is looking upon the Temple 
and its throngs of worshipers. All Israel’s 
story led up to the supreme moment when 
in the Temple the high priest entered the 
holy of holies and glory crowned the mercy 
seat. More than once the Temple had been 
destroyed, but again its splendors had 
shone forth. Into the eternal presence the 
multitudes of Israel gathered with adoring 
praise, for was not Jehovah the helper of 
the helpless, a deliverer and a vindicator? 
Every day of Israel’s past had a message 
for all time. His acts of rescue were in- 
numerable. Apparently remote and pas- 
stve, His face was toward His people. 
Even in desert places He displayed His 
august presence by fire, by cloud, by ter- 
rible things in righteousness, by turning 
the lonely ones toward their home in the 
promised land. When they met giant foes 
He nerved them for battle, and He Him- 
self became captain of the hosts. The bat- 
tle was always the Lord’s. The women of 
Israel were challenged to celebrate great 
victories each of which partook of the na- 

‘ture of miracle. Deborah’s song is quoted 
‘as the only adequate description of Jeho- 
vah’s going forth and the confusions 
wrought by His presence. Everything in 
that early incident tended to the moment 
when the ark of the covenant rested on 
Mount Zion. From that hour every ebb 
and flow of Israel’s experience had ended 
in the return of multitudes to meet around 
the throne of mercy with God in the holy 
place. 

This is Israel’s story, and it has been 
rightly thought that the completion of it 
is the coming of the Messiah, whose name 
Immanuel is an open declaration that God 
is with us. 

Our God, Thou hast always been our 
burden-bearer. When human helpers fail 
Thou dost come-to ease us of our load. 
The burden of hidden grief is assuaged by 
Thy touch, the load of besetting sin is 
lifted from us by Thy hands and cast into 
oblivion, the trial of disease and sorrow is 
turned imto an agency of beatification 
through Thy grace. Help us to know that 
Thy presence and Thy assistance are with 
us this and every day. For Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 


Thursday, 30th. Psalm 68. 19-35.. 


Behold the majesty and the tenderness 
of God! He is august in power and glory 
as He rules over nature. He condescends 
to the responsibilities of champion and 
helper of those who trust Him. Some- 
times we carry burdens too heavy for our 
strength, sometimes our own lives become 
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a burden, but whatever the circumstances 
of the hour we have in God one who eases 
our load and who delivers us. As Calvin 
says: “With God are wonderful and vari- 
ous and secret methods whereby He raises 
His children to life.” 

From such tender images the psalmist 
turns to another mood in which all his 
pent-up feelings against those who have 
been so cruel to Israel break loose. God 
is represented as in wumnrepressed fury 
searching the mountain, the sea and the 
grave to discover and chase those haters 
of the good and bring them to Israel to 
be butchered. The picture is terrible, and 
we would fain turn from it, pitying those 
whose tortures had led them to such emo- 
tions, yet not forgetting that there are 
plainly written evidences that God’s wrath 
is a fact in history. No one has described 
it more vividly than our Saviour. It 
would be foolish for us to ignore the sober 
truth that God is like a mother guarding 
her offspring, and that He cannot tolerate 
cruelty. to the weak and innocent of the 
earth. They that draw the sword shall 
perish by the sword. 

Verse 24 presents us with a beautiful 
picture of the assembling of God’s people 
in the Temple for worship. Whenever the 
multitude gathers for worship Jehovah 
gathers with them. And, thank God, we 
have learned an extension of this truth: 
where two or three are met together in His 
name, Christ is in the midst! It is in wor- 
ship that Israel finds her power. “Thy 
God hath -commanded thy strength” is a 
lesson which every nation needs to learn. 
Our best defense against our enemies is not 
preparedness of men and munitions, but 
preparedness of mind and heart through 
reverence and prayer. 

Thus the psalm concludes on a prophetic 
note. As Perowne says: “Standing in the 
midst of that future glory, which he an- 
ticipates so vividly that it seems already to 
be present, the psalmist calls upon all the 
kingdoms of the world to praise God whose 
glory is in heaven, but who has also chosen 
Zion, there to dwell and to manifest His 
glory as He manifests it in heaven.” The 
glory of God resides in His strength. He 
commands and He performs; but more 
than that, He empowers those who put 
their trust in Him. 

Would you learn the secret of invinci- 
bility, of strength adequate to your circum- 
stances? Trust in the Lord, reverence 
Him, seek Him in lowly worship. 


Our Father, we would find in Thee the 
renewal of our strength. We thank Thee 
that each of Thy servants can learn to say: 
“I can do all things in Him who strength- 
ens me.’ Thou dost deliver us from the 
burden of life by uniting our weakness to 
Thy omnipotence. Grant that we may 
learn to dwell with Thee in reverent trust! 
For Christ's sake. Amen. 


——_ 


